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Hates. 


THE STORY OF “NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
(Continued from p. 42.) 

The month of September, 1849, was drawing to 
aclose when I made up my mind to take upon 
myself the risk and responsibility of publishing a 
small journal devoted to the special use of literary 
inquirers and lovers of books, and announced my 
intention to those friends who I thought would be 
likely to avail themselves of its columns. 

Though some few doubted whether my proposed 
undertaking would prove successful, they were, I 
think, unanimous in promising to support it, and 
Rearly as unanimous in saying, “Of course, you 


will not think of bringing out your first number 


until January.” But I had determined differently, 
I argued with Macbeth (as sometimes 
quoted )— 

“Tf it were well when it is done, then it were well 

It were done quickly ” ; 

and had made up my mind that the new journal 
should make its first appearance on the first Satur- 
day in November. There were to my mind three 
god reasons for this. One was the fact that October, 

jovember, and December were months of com- 
parative leisure with me, affording me more time 
tonurse my bantling. The second was that the 
literary year really commences in November, when 
the publishing season begins, the learned societies 


mis- 





resume their meetings, the professional men are 
back at chambers, the old-booksellers at full work, 
and the habitués of the British Museum at their 
wonted seats in the Reading Room. The third 
was that it would probably be the only new 
claimant to public favour which would appear in 
November, whereas in January it might be only 
one of twenty competitors. 

There wanted but five weeks to November, and 
there were as many important points to be settled 
before the paper could appear. What was to be its 
form ; what its price ; who was to print it ; who 
publish it; what was it to be called? Four of 
these were soon settled. Such of my readers as 
remember the Somerset House Gazette, published 
by Pine under the pseudonym of Ephraim Hard- 
castle, will recognize the prototype of the present 
paper. As I wanted a good circulation, I fixed 
upon a low price—threepence. I could not find 
better printers than Messrs. Spottiswoode with 
their excellent staff of readers, nor a worthier pub- 
lisher than my friend Mr. George Bell, then of 
No. 186, Fleet Street. These four points were 
readily disposed of. Not so the fifth—what was 
the new journal to be called? Unlike one’s mate- 
rial offspring, which require to be born before they 
can be named, the offspring of the brain must be 
named before it is born, and a well-chosen name 
conduces materially to its safe and prosperous 
entrance into life ; and if a good name in man and 
woman be the very jewel of their souls, assuredly 
a well-chosen name is essential to the success of a 
new periodical. Who could believe that if our 
great, good-natured popular satirist had come for- 
ward as the Londen Charivari it would have 
taken public opinion by storm, as it did when it 
invited the listening world to give ear to the 
familiar voice of Punch? Whocan doubt that the 
wisdom and far-sightedness of John Walter in 
abandoning its original title, the Universal Regis- 
ter, has contributed in no small degree to the 
world-wide influence and reputation which the 
Times now enjoys ? 

As this was my opinion in 1849, it will readily 
be believed that the choice of a name for my new 
journal was a matter of much thought and consi- 
deration. 

Some short time since, having occasion to refer 
to that most graceful piece of humour by Hookham 
Frere, The Monks and the Giants, the thought 
occurred to me how far the following passage may 
have suggested to Hood the title of one of the most 
popular cf his comic miscellanies :— 

‘* Poets consume exciseable commodities, 

They raise the nation’s spirit when victorious ; 

They drive an export trade in whims and oddities, 

Making our commerce and revenue glorious.” 

It is scarcely probable that Hood had never 
enjoyed the wit and humour of The Prospectus and 
Specimen of an intended National Work, but I 
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can well believe that the identity between this 
pa in Frere and the title of Hood’s Whims 
End Oddities is a mere coincidence. So with 
regard to the passage in the letter of Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth to Dr. Darwin, “ Here is a note 
and for you,” quoted from the Memoirs of 
R 5 Pent by Mr. Hooker, at p. 459 
of the last volume; it is a coincidence, and 
a curious one, but nothing more. I never saw the 
book to my knowledge, and I can assure my 
friend Mr. Hooxer I was not indebted to it in the 
slightest degree for the title which I eventually 
determined upon. If the reader has ever had the 
leasure of perusing Dr. Maitland’s book on the 
aldenses (and if he has not he will thank me for 
calling his attention to it), he will remember the 
doctor’s inquiries into the various explanations of 
the origin of the name of those victims of persecu- 
tion, and how, after coming to the conclusion that 
they were so called after the founder of their 
views, Peter Waldo, he proceeds to inquire why 
he was so called, and eventually arrives at the very 
obvious conclusion, the relish of which I fear I 
may spoil in repeating it, that he was called Peter 
Waldo because his name was Peter Waldo! So 
was it with the name of this journal. All sorts of 
titles had suggested themselves to me and been 
suggested to me by my friends, and an entire 
evening had been occupied in passing them in 
review, when Mr. Bruce with his characteristic 
practical common sense said, “ But let us see what 
will be the chief objects of the paper ; what will 
it mainly consist of!” “ Notes al Queries ” was 
my answer, and we cudgelled our brains to find 
some title which should imply as much ; but in 
vain. On my homeward walk, however, the words 
“ Notes and Queries” continually recurred to me, 
and I wrote to Bruce the next morning to say that 
I had made up my mind, and that I should pub- 
lish on Saturday, the 3rd of November, the first 
number of Notes and Queries. I think my choice 
was a happy one, but that opinion was not shared 
by all my friends. One for whom I had the deepest 
regard, and in whose judgment I had great reliance, 
oa ee strongly against it, and wrote to say that 
e thought the idea on which the paper was founded 
was so good that he was about to propose to join 
me in the undertaking, and bring in any capital 
that might be required, as well as his long expe- 
rience in journalism, but that the title I had 
given it would be fatal to its success. But after 
giving his arguments my best attention, I stood 
fast by the title I had determined upon, and on the 
day appointed “ N. & Q.” made its first appearance. 
Of that first number I was and am very proud, 
and with good grounds. It opens with an address 
of which I may express my admiration, for it was 
written, not by the editor, but by Dr. Maitland, 
who had a few days previously communicated to 
me the happy suggestion, made by a learned lady 





relative, that Capt. Cuttle’s favourite maxim would 
be the fittest motto for “N. & Q.” 

This address is followed by an interesting note 
by Mr. Bruce “On the Place of Capture of the 
Duke of Monmouth,” and this by one of like 
character, “ Shakspeare and Deer Stealing,” by 
my esteemed old friend J. Payne Collier. “ Pray 
remember the Grotto,” by the editor, was followed 
by a notice of “A MS. Volume of Chronicles at 
Reigate,” from the pen of that kind and accom- 
plished scholar, Albert Way. Mr. Dilke contri- 
buted two queries, brief yet characteristic—l. As 
to the age of certain newspapers ; 2. with refer- 
ence to a speech of Lord Chatham mentioned by 
Lord Brougham. Dr. Maitland contributed, in 
addition to the address already referred to, an 
article entitled ‘‘ Value of a Depository for Notes : 
New Edition of Herbert’s ‘Ames.’” “A Biblio- 

phical Project,” by critical but kind-hearted 

olton Corney, and “New Facts about Lady 
Arabella Stuart,” by poor Peter Cunningham, 
then the enfant gité of every literary and social 
gathering, are the last of the signed articles. 

I am sorry to say that of those signed by initials 
or pseudonyms I now recognize only one—that on 
“Dorne the Bookseller,” signed W—, which was 
written by my learned friend the Rev. John Wil- 
son, who afterwards succeeded Dr. Bliss as Head 
of St. Mary Hall. There is one small query in 
the number to which accident gave an importance 
which I little anticipated when I inserted it. 
Some time in the preceding month I had met that 
distinguished and accomplished scholar, to whom 
I have been indebted for many kindnesses, M. 
Sylvain Van de Weyer, who after speaking in very 
warm terms of the excellent idea of “N. & Q.,” 
and most hopefully of the prospect of its success, 
asked me to insert for him a query as to the origin 
and meaning of the phrase, “ A Flemish Account.” 
I did so, but instead of marking it with his initials, 
S. V. W., I commenced a practice which I have 
since frequently followed when making similar 
inquiries for other eminent persons, that of distin- 
guishing the article by some initials which would 
remind me for whom it was inserted. In this 
case I identified The Belgian Minister by the 
initials “T. B. M.,” little thinking that by so 
doing I was misleading the world into the belief 
that amongst the earliest contributors to “ N. & Q.” 
was the great popular historian, Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay. Wituiam J. THoms. 

(To be continued.) 





THE CATHEDRAL OF CLOYNE. 


This ancient and interesting cathedral has been 
two or three times mentioned lately in “N. & Q.,”* 





[* See pp. 181, 335, 377 of our last volume. At the 
first reference is a very interesting paper on the state of 
the cathedral in the seventeenth century. ] 
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with reflection on the absence of any memorial of 
the great and good Bishop Berkeley. Allow me, 
as a Canon of the cathedral, to state a few par- 
ticulars which may interest those who honour the 
memory of a prelate whose connexion with it is its 
greatest glory. 

Shortly before the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, the Dean and Chapter appointed a com- 
mittee, of which I was the secretary, with the 
design of raising a fund for such a memorial as 
might be worthy of the bishop’s fame. And it 
was thought that such a memorial might be fit- 
tingly provided by the execution of some important 
part of the restoration of the cathedral, then in 
progress, with a tablet recording the intent with 
which it was done. With this object in view I 
entered into correspondence with Prof. A. C. 
Fraser, the admirable biographer of Berkeley, who 
most kindly promised his co operation. I also 
corresponded with one or two leading members of 
the University of Dublin; but they seemed to 
think that Trinity College, of which Berkeley had 
been a Fellow, would be the place for a memorial 
to which any contribution from its members would 
be more readily obtained. Just then, however, 
the crash of disestablishment came on the Irish 
Church, and it became necessary to concentrate 
all our efforts on providing for the future susten- 
tation of the Church, in which, however successful 
we have hitherto been, by the good hand of our 
God, we have not yet been able to relax our exer- 
tions. The simultaneous rebuilding of Cork 
Cathedral, the principal cathedral of this united 
diocese, tended also to withdraw local interest 
from so purely sentimental an object as that we 
had in view. The design has consequently re- 
mained ever since in abeyance. 

When I entered that Chapter about seventeen 
years ago, the Cathedral of Cloyne was, for the 
most part, in a very unsightly condition, but plans 
had been provided for a general restoration. As 
a first step the choir from the stalls eastward, in 
fact the whole of the true choir, had been re-seated 
with excellent work in oak, and some other im- 

rovements had been effected in that portion. 
nstead of dividing the money which remained 
after making all necessary payments, which, I 
believe, might have been legally done, all surplus 
funds were carefully husbanded, and as from time 
to time a considerable sum had accumulated, we 
carried into execution some part of the contem- 
plated restoration. In this way we rebuilt the 
chapter-house, restored the aisles on each side of 
the nave, as also the north transept entirely, and 
the south transept, with the exception of a grand 
window in its gable now built up, the wall inside 
being occupied by the Longfield monument. The 
work thus done, though economical, is good and 
true, and the general appearance of the cathedral 
is now very respectable. 





The works remaining to be done, and which, 
had our property been left us, we should be now 
accomplishing, are the restoration of the window 
just mentioned ; the renewing of the western front 
and entrance, now very poor and done in cement ; 
the removal of a ceiling in the choir; the opening 
of the transepts to the choir by the removal of 
the present screen and stalls, and of the organ 
gallery and two small side galleries over them; 
together with the rebuilding of the organ in one 
transept, the seating of both, and the making of 
suitable stalls. The restoration of the great 
transept window, or of the western front and 
entrance, or both if there were sufficient funds, 
would make a most fitting memorial to Bishop 
Berkeley. I may observe that the piers and 
arches in the nave are done in squared masonry 
without any moulding or ornament, but, being 
very bold and massy, are highly effective. There 
is a tradition that they were formerly cased with 
fluted freestone, and some fragments of ancient 
work found in the progress of our restorations 
seem to confirm this tradition. 

The memory of Berkeley was never held in suck 
high esteem as it now is. His philosophy ne 
longer prompts the smile which, from want of 
being rightly understood, it once occasioned, and, 
at least in its fundamental principles, is now recog- 
nized as true by most metaphysicians. I doubt 
not there are many who would gladly avail them- 
selves of an opportunity of doing honour to so 
great a man ; and if this communication should 
induce any to promise contributions to so desirable 
an object, I need not say that our excellent Dean, 
and the Chapter generally, would rejoice to be 
made the executants of such a work. 

J. Quarry, D.D. 

Donoughmore Rectory, Diocese of Cloyne. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Ace or Horatio.—It matters not through what 
embryonic stages the play of Hamlet passed, its 
gestation and birth were perfect only with its 
proper publication in 1604. It is as futile to 
attempt to trace the course of its formation through 
the organism Shakspeare as that of Faust through 
the organism Goethe. A great poet is the conscious 
or unconscious instrument for the expression of 
divine intelligence, and could not himself reveal 
how, or whence, or why the theme and the thoughts 
came to him for utterance. By 1604 Shakspeare 
had abandoned his great psychological work as 
completed. 

In a widely known national picture of ours, in 
all pictures on the subject that I have seen, and 
on the stage, Horatio is represented as of the same 
age as Hamlet, a very grave and injurious mistake. 
Few young men of thirty would have had sufficient 
experience of the world, or stability of character, 
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or large and penetrative intelligence enough, to 
have been made the chosen confidant of the first 
intellect and finest nature in Denmark ; but be- 
yond this, Shakspeare has been as careful to mark 
the seniority of Horatio as he has the age of 
Hamlet. 

The same year Hamlet was born, Horatio was an 
attendant on the wars, and a witness of the great 
combat between Hamlet’s father and Fortinbras. 

“T saw him once, he was a goodly king.” 

“Such was the very armour he had on 

When he the ambitious Norway combated. 

So frowned he once when in an angry parle 

He smote the sledded Polack on the ice.” 
Horatio, therefore, at sufficient age to mark, had 
watched the king through the day’s battle which 
happened precisely thirty years previous to the 
burial of Ophelia. 

His proper figure, in statuary, picture, and on 
the stage, should be that of full-bearded and 
mature manhood, somewhere between five and 
eight and forty—strong, calm, and philosophic, 
the figure of a man who, in suffering all, had 
suffered nothing ; securely advanced beyond the 
impetuosity of youth ; too wise, and staunch, and 
true to be passions’ slave; and in all respects, 
personal and mental, a friend on whom the Galileo 
of an almost unrevealable truth, the task-crushed 
Hamlet, might lean in his infinite trouble for 
support. 

Both Hamlet and Horatio are the outcome of 
the university. The university and the religion 
so strongly marked in the play are to show that 
Hamlet is the outcome of thought and knowledge 
in an age thoroughly subjected to Christianity. 

In acting, no part of this play should be excised. 
It contains no superfluous part or line, as, when its 
true interpretation takes place, will be seen. 


R. H. Lects. 


“ A SEA OF TROUBLES” (Hamlet, Act iii. sc. 1). 
—There does not appear to be any pretence for 
substituting siege for sea. Pope proposed siege; 
Warburton, assail. Singer, who gives “sea,” says 
the word was assay (which was easily mistaken 
for a sea), which was no doubt used in the same 
sense as assatl. But Johnson, Theobald, Holt 
White, and Malone are of a different opinion ; 
and Theobald gives the Greek :— 

kaxwv OaXacoa, kakwv Tpikvpta. 
Holt White quotes from Menander :— 

Ecs reAayos avrov euBares yap tpayparov. 
And Malone refers to two passages in Prometheus 
Vinctus, viz. :— 

Avoyemepov ye teAayos arnpas Suns, 
and— 
Oorepor de Aoyot ratove’ ey 
Urvyvys mpos Kypacw arns. 

Even at the present day ocean, or, at all events, 

oceans, is used in the same sense, as “oceans of 





this,” “oceans of that.” It occurs also in Spanish, 
The Dice. de la Acad. Espaii. gives :— 

“ Oceano, metaphoricamente se usa muchas veces para 
expressar las cosas, que no puede ponderarlas la lengua 
por su grandeza } immensidad. Lat.oceanus. Fr. L. de 
Gran., Symb., part. i. cap. 2. Mas 4 vos, gran Mar 
océano, quien podra rodear? Eterno sois en Ja duracién 
infinito, en la virtud, y suprémo en la jurisdicciin.” 

R. 8. CHarnock. 

Junior Garrick Club. 

“Busyiess,” Tempest, Act iii. se. 1 (5 §, iv. 
181, 365; v. 105; vi. 25.)—I think your corre- 
spondent, at the last reference, is mistaken in 
supposing that tameless is formed from the adjec- 
tive tame. It is, I have not the least doubt, 
formed from the verb to tame. Unfortunately for 
the proposed parallel, busy is not a transitive 
verb. Whatever may be thought of such an 
adjective as busyless, it should be ever borne in 
mind that (pace Todd’s Johnson) the word never 
existed till Theobald coined it. J ABEZ, 

Athenzeum Club. 


Samvet Suerrarp.—I have a work by Sheppard 
which is not mentioned in Lowndes, Hazlitt’s 
Handbook, or the Bodleian Catalogue :— 

“ Discoveries, or an Exploration and Explication of 
Some Anigmaticall Verities, hitherto not handled by any 
Author, viz. In the written Word of God. In the Com- 
mentaries of the Fathers. In the Cabal of the Stoicks. 
Many choice Inferences, and unheard of (yet consider- 
able) Niceties, never before Proposed. Iso, A Seraphick 
Rhapsodie on the Passion of Jesus Christ our sole Re- 
deemer.” London: printed by B. Alsop, near the Upper 
Pump in Grub Street, 1652. 

The volume contains sixty-three pages and is 
inscribed to Selden. In the dedicatory epistle 
the writer says :-— 

“ These Essays (for the most part) found production 
in the infamous Goal of Newgate, where (for my loyalty 
to the late king) I suffered a severe restraint almost 
fourteen moneths.” 

The address “ To the Peruser” is a very charac- 
teristic production : — 

“ Some of my friends (whom I unfeignedly bonour for 
their learning, &c.) have of late been pleased to tax my 
studies (referring to somewhat I lately divulged) as in- 
compatible with my profession, &c. but did they know 
how meanly I prize those pieces of frippery, they would 
suspend their censures; and be confident that their 
Severitia (in that kind) cannot exceed mine: he that 
thinks worse of those Rimes then myself, I scorn him ; 
for he cannot : he that thinks better isa fool. We know 
that the greatest Kings and Statesmen sometimes pur- 
posely desert their stations, yet not forget who they are, 
nor what power they manage. But to let my friends 
know I can be serious, and (sitting in Porticu Zenonis) 
seem a sullen as the sowrest of them, I present this to 
publick view, wherein I have endeavoured to stive as 
much good matter as I could in a little room (perhaps) 
to affront partiallity, and opinion (the Goddesse of the 
world), and beard the Zanzummims or Gyant wits of the 
time. These Essays, and delineations I dedicate onely to 
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the judicious: for the Rabble of misguided Censors, I 
say— 
** Hence, ye big-buzzing little bodied Gnats ; 
Ye tatling ecchoes, huge tongu'd Pigmy brats : 
I mean to sleep; wake not my slumbring brain, 
With your malignant weak detracting vein. 
“S. Sheppard.” 
There is little else in the book of a personal 
nature, but in commenting upon a passage of St. 
Basil upon drunkenness, he says, “ It is a vile and 
pernicious sin in any ; I speak it with shame and 
sorrow, having myself been too guilty of ebriety,” 
which seems to tell of former revels with the wits. 
C. Exttiot Browne. 


“ FaLaIsE.”—My first impression was that this 
word was derived from the G, fels ; and in looking 
into Lamartiniére, I find he quotes Longuerue as 
deriving it from “O. G. falez, afterwards pro- 
nounced felse.” On reflection, it strikes me that 
the Normans would more probably have derived 
the word from Swed. fidll, fiallberg. It is not, 
however, confined to Normandy. Fualaise is found 
as a local name in the Ardennes ; and we have La 
Falaise (Seine-et-Oise) and the Fanal de la Falaise 
(Charente Inf.); and the term is also applied to 
the rocks along the coast at Boulogne, and doubt- 
less in other parts of France. Roquefort gives 
“ faloise, falise, eminence, hauteur, cétes, levées 
au bord de la mer, dont le terrain est escarpé et 
taillé en précipice; falaise, roche couverte de 
mousse, monceau de neige, en bas Lat. falesia” ; 
and in Norman we have falese, falise, sands, rocks, 
cliffs. Itake it that both the German and the 
French words are from deAAevs, which Donnegan 
renders “land abounding in stones, a rocky soil ; 
the name of a rocky district in Attica.” Stephens 
does not give deAAecvs in this sense, but under 
deAXectns, heAAevs, heAXAerys, he refers to 
geAAaras, which he renders “lapidis species.” 
Gaisford gives “ deAXAevs, Scholia in Platonem, 
p- 210, edit. Ruhnken. interpretantur: tozos 
okAnpos TOTwW Kal TETPWONS, TVI epyns de’ ot Se, 
tov €& eximoAns zetpwdy”; and he renders 
deA Aca, “ ra TeTpwoy Kat avy. Bora Ywpia, ws 
gatos.” R. 8. Cuaryock. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


ORDINATION OF A WetsumMAn IN CorK IN 
1578.—In an original MS. in my possession I find 
the following notice of an ordination held in St. 
Peter’s Church, Cork, June 21, 1578. What is 
remarkable in this case is that the candidate was 
a Welshman, and had letters-testimonial from the 
Bishop of Bangor. The following is the entry in 
the MS. :— 

“Tenore presentium. Nos Matheus miseratione divina 
Corcagensis et Clonensis Episcopus, notum facimus uni- 
Versis, quod die dominica proxima preterita, anno con- 
secrationis nostrz septimo in Ecclesia Sancti Petri Cor- 
cagensis, ordines sacros et generales, Dei omnipotentis 
presidio, celebrantes. Dilectum nobis in Christo Robertum 





{ 


Ewans, Bangorensis diocesis diaconum, de vita sua lauda- 
bili, natalibus, scientia et etate nobis debito testimonio 
ordinarii sui commendatum atque in sacris Scripturis 
sufficienter instructum, recepto primitus a nobis dicto 
Matheo juramento corporali, juxta formam et tenorem 
cujusdam actus parliamenti Angliz anno primo Regine 
nostra serenissime Elizabethizw, et in hac parte editi, 
tum ad titulum Ricardi Griffith de Perhen in comitatu 
Carnarvan militis, ad omnes ordines sibi concessum 
(quod confratris nostri Bangorensis Episcopi testimonio 
accipimus) quo ut asserit dictus Robertus se contentum 
reputavit ad sucrosanctum presbiterii ordinem admisi- 
mus. Ipsumquein presbiterum juxta morem et ritum 
Ecclesize Anglicans et Hiberniz, in hac parte pie et 
saluberiter edditum rite et canonice tunc et ordinavimus. 
In cujus rei testimonium sigillum nostrum presentibus 
apposuimus. Datum apud Corck xxi die Junii anno 
1578. M. Coreagen. et Clonen.” 

The bishop here mentioned was Mathew Sheyn, 
a native of Ireland, educated at Oxford and Paris 
(Ware); according to Cooper, Ath. Cantab., at 
Peterhouse. He was constituted Bishop of Cork 
and Cloyne by the queen’s letters-patent, May 29, 
1572. I find the following account of Griffiths in 
Camb. Brit. :— 

“ Near Bangor stands Penrhyn, an old house built on 
the site of a palace of Roderic Mwlwynog, Prince of 
Wales, A.p. 720, rebuilt by Guilim ap Gryffyd in the 
reign of Henry VL, repaired by Sir Rhys Gryffid, 1575, 
&e. The drinking horn of Piers Gryffid, a naval officer 
in Queen Elizabeth’s fleet against the Armada, is still 
preserved here” (Gough’s edit., vol. iii. p. 189). 

May I ask what could have been the reason of 
sending this candidate for priest’s orders from 

3angor to Cork? One would scarcely suppose 
that there could have been much intercourse be- 
tween the bishops of both countries at this period. 
R. C. 
Cork. 


Scotcu Dratects.—Those not well acquainted 
with Scotch dialects are apt to make sad mistakes 
in the spelling and in words and phrases. It is 
seldom that I am unable to understand what is 
meant in the would-be Scotch which is often to be 
seen in print, although occasionally I am quite 
baffled. Out of several examples now lying before 
me I shall notice two or three. ‘Cocks Louns 
walie hoyn.” What is here meant I cannot guess, 
“The further beeing the welcomer.” For beeing 
read ben. “Ben,” the inner or best apartment in 
a common country house. But and ben, the outer 
and inner, or the servants’ and the family’s por- 
tions of rural habitations in former days. “ Bonne 
Katte of Edon” should, I suppose, be “ Bonnie 
Katie,” &c. The fine old Scotch song, “ The lass 
o’ Patie’s Mill,” is printed “The lass of Betty’s 
Mills.” I could give other examples. Scor. 


Dratect.—About thirty years ago, walking near 
Ellesmere, I heard two men on the other side of 
the hedge, in a path which ran parallel to mine, 
talking loudly and merrily ; one was telling a story, 
of which I remember the following :— 
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* An tha was a-picken on em up as fast as tha cood, 

an a stops an a ses, ‘ Jim,’ ses he, ‘ has skeggerooms got 
leggooms?’ ‘Na, ya fool.’ ‘Then,’ ses he, ‘by gum 
I ‘ve swallered a stroddlebritch !’” 
Their pace was faster than mine, and I heard no 
more words, but some hearty laughing. I have 
represented the pronunciation as nearly as I could, 
but, I fear, inadequately. The accent was not that 
of Shropshire. t have asked some philological 
friends whether the words were dialect or slang. 
Their opinion leans to the latter. I did not think 
the question of sufficient value to be asked in 
“N. & Q.,” but I do so now, as a similar thought 
is quoted in a review of the publications of the 
English Dialect Society, in the Examiner, July 22, 
1875 :— 

“ And the following brief dialogue is quite authentic, 
from the parish of Winsford, on the borders of Exmoor: 
“ Boy. Maudhur, u blaak pluumurz goaut laigurz ? 

* Mother. Blaak pluumurz goaut laigurz ! nao, pidhee, 
cheeul. 

“ Boy. Wuul, dhaen, faath, uyv ait u stuurtl boaur, 
aur u daeviz kyuw ! 

** Mother, have black plums got legs ! 

“No, prithee, child. 

“Well, then, faith, I’ve eaten a black beetle or a large 
black snail !” 

I never saw a large black snail with legs. 

H. B. C. 

U. U, Club. 

Dirtomatic Eriquetre.—I contribute a curious 
point of diplomatic etiquette from the papers pub- 
lished by M. Bartolomei, Secretary to the Russian 
Embassy in London, whose extracts from the 
records in our State Paper Office were published by 
the Historical Society of St. Petersburg in 1873. 
At p. 20, in the instructions given to Lord Buck- 
inghamshire, Ambassador to our good sister the 
Empress of Russia, dated from Our Court of St. 
James, Aug. 13, 1762, we read the following :— 

* Whereas our Royal Predecessor, King Charles the 
Second, did by his order in Council, dated 26 August, 
1668, direct that his Ambassadors should not for the 
future give the hand in their own house to Envoys, accord- 
ing to what is practised by the Ambassadors of other 
Princes, you are therefore, in pursuance of the said order 
in Council, to observe the ceremonial therein prescribed, 
and to take the hand of Envoys in your »wn house.” 

A—r R. 


Atheneum. 


Suew =Sxow, v.—Milton used both forms, 
¢. gr.i— 
“ Of every star that Heav’n doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew.” 
“Inimitable sounds: yet, as we go, 

Whate’er the skill of lesser gods can show.” 
From such instances I would infer that both sound 
and spelling were then in a state of transition ana 
uncertainty, and that the poet used either form as 
suited his rhyme, of which (notwithstanding the 
criticism of Dryden and Pope)he was a consummate 
master, - a x 





“Tn PURIS NATURALIBUS.”—In the Journal of 
Philology, vi. 12, Mr. J. E. B. Mayor writes on 
this phrase as follows :— 

“In puris naturalibus, we all know, now means 
‘stark naked’; but in scholastic divinity pura naturalia 
are opposed to supernaturalia, man’s unaided powers to 
his powers quickened and guided by Divine grice. See 
Jo. Duns Scotus, Jn IJ. Sent. Dist. 29, where in p. n, 
several times occurs. Tho. Aquinas, Summa p. prima 
sec. qu. 109, art. 4, tit. ad fin., says :—‘ Preceptum de 
dilectione Dei non potest homo implere ¢2 puris natur- 


alibus.’ See also Bellarmine, De Gratia Primi Hominis, 
ce. §.” 
A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


ErirarpH oN A TompBsTone IN ENFIELD 
CuurcHYyaRD.— 
“ Here lies John White, who day by day 

On river works did use much clay, 

Is now himself turning that way ; 

If not to clay, to dust will come, 

Which to preserve takes little room, 

Although enclosed in this great tomb.” 

ABRACADA, 


Tue Princess Pocanontas.—The following is 
a copy of the Gravesend register of burial :— 
“1616. May 21. Rebecca Wrolfe, Wyffe of Thomas 
Wrolfe, Gent., a Virginian Lady borne, was buried in 
the Chancel.” 
Georce ELLIs. 
St. John’s Wood. 


PianceeTre.—In connexion with “ Winchell 
Rod” (5S. v. 507 ; vi. 19, 33) it may be well 
to note an instrument called a planchette, or 
rather “ Planchette,” for those who believe init seem 
to consider that it has a sort of personality. It is 
a triangular flat piece of mahogany, in the form of 
a flat iron, with a pair of castors at the base, and 
a pencil at the apex. When laid ona sheet of 
paper, and pushed about, the pencil writes words 
or draws pictures as directed by the operator. It 
is supposed to answer questions in this way, and 
so the pencil is in fact a sort of divining rod. I 
should not mention it but for its being seriously 
believed in by some persons at the present day, 
so easy is it to push it about in accordance with 
the wishes or thoughts of the diviner, without 
being conscious that the will is operating. 
A friend of mine, well known as a theological 
writer, a member of two or three learned societies, 
and an occasional correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” is 
firmly convinced (or was for a long time) that 
“Planchette” is endued with some mysterious 
power, and moves independently of his own will 
when he has his hand on it. J offered him a five- 
pound note in a sealed envelope if “ Planchette” 
could tell him the number, but, so far as I can 
make out, it is necessary for the inquirer to know 
the right answer beforehand. Should this meet 
the eye of my friend, he will perhaps set me right 
if this be not the case. If it be, I do not quite 
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see what is gained by the inquiry. The instrument 
may, however, be very convenient as a means of 
communication between a pair of bashful lovers, a 
use suggested by the woodcut at the head of the 
“Directions for Use” sold with the toy. 

: ie ae 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Fresco.—How is it that the idea of ornament- 
ing public and private buildings in fresco has 
entirely dropped through? Twenty years ago it 
was taken up warmly by Prince Albert and several 
of our most eminent painters, including Sir Edwin 
Landseer, who made experiments that seemed suc- 
cessful on a small scale. Haydon writes of fresco 
in his lately published correspondence enthusi- 
ustically, but he was not an artist whose works 
one would care to see perpetuated. This year’s 
exhibition of the Royal Academy contains some 
examples of wall decoration on a great and costly 
scale, but in oil, not fresco. 

Lord Macaulay writes of “ eloquence as resem- 
bling fresco : the thought of years, the work of 
moments, and enduring for centuries.” But Mr. 
Disraeli tells us that our climate will not suit 
fresco. Is this true? Or is the decay of the 
attempts at wall decoration in the Houses of 
Parliament due to gas or to faults in execution ? 

Now that it has become the fashion for the con- 
stantly increasing number of millionaires to build 
mansions, surely modern games and modern cos- 
tumes would afford subjects for appropriate fresco 
decorations of greater interest to the large world 
outside classical students than heathen mythology. 


reached the age of ninety-two years, and was 
buried October 9, 1845, in the vaults under Trinity 
Church, Cheltenham. ABHBA. 

2, Paragon Buildings, Cheltenham. 


“ ALLFLOWER.”—In his Tour in Connaught 
(Dublin, 1839, p. 142) Otway tells a story of a woman 
at Aughrim, whom the Daine Maithe had carried 
off, who was to be released from the power of the 
host, as they pass her husband by, through his 
throwing on her salt, the blood of a black hen, and 
allflower water. Can any one explain what plant 
this is? Davip FirzGERALp. 

Hammersmith. 


Tuomas TopHaM, THE ATHLETE.— Where can 
I find the most authentic account of him and 
his feats? Was he ever examined and described 
by an anatomist or surgeon ? 
Tuomas ARNOLD. 
Adwick, Doncaster. 


“ FaccioLaTI ET Forcetiini Lexicon TOTIUS 





| Latrnrratis,” 4 vols., folio, Patavii, 1805.—Is this 


the best edition of Facciolati? What is the dif- 
ference between this and James Bailey’s edition of 
Facciolati, in two vols., quarto, published by Bald- 
win & Craddock? What I wish to ascertain is, 
whether this English edition is as copious in the 
examples as the Italian four vol., folio. If it be, I 
suppose the Italian one is in much larger type. If 
James Bailey, or Jacobus as he calls himself, has 
lessened the number of examples, he has by so 
doing much lessened the value of the great Italian 
work. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


“ATLAS DES M#fmorres MILITAIRES RELA- 
TIVES A LA Succession D’EsSPAGNE  sovUSs 
Louis XIV.”—Where may I see a table of con- 
tents or other account of the atlas, the title of 
which I give above? It was published by the 





Perhaps some of your correspondents familiar 
with Italian art can throw some light on a subject 
worth discussing in the present state of British 
art. S. 8. 


GeNeRAL Sir James Stevart Dennay, Barr. 
—This veteran officer, who, at the time of his 
death, was the senior general in the service, and 
whose patrimonial estate of Coltness, in Lanark- 
shire, had been sold by him in 1836, died in 
Cheltenham, August 5, 1839, without issue, and 
at the age of ninety-five years. His widow, who 
was a daughter of William Blacker, Esq., of Car- 
tick, co. Armagh, died in the same place, and at 
the age of eighty-eight years, October 28, 1840. 
It does not appear that they were buried in or 
near Cheltenham. I am anxious, for a particular 
apes, to ascertain the place of their burial ; and 

shall feel much obliged for any information. 


French Government when Louis Philippe was king. 
I possess four parts, which seem complete, but I 
am entirely uncertain whether any more were ever 
issued, A. @ V. PB. 


Herapic Bistiocrapny.—Any bibliographical 
information as to the following works would be 
very acceptable to one who has not an opportunity 
of referring to Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica :— 
Dictionarium Heraldicum. 1790 (?). 

Mirrour of Majestie. 1618. 

Recueil Héraldique des Bourgmestres de la Noble 
Cité de Liége. 

Recueil des Armes de plusieurs Nobles Maisons de 
France. 

Introduction au Blazon des Armoiries. 1631. 
Armoiries de la Salle des Croisades, Versailles. 
Historical Dissertation on the Office of Lord High 
Steward of England. 1771. 

British Compendium. 1719. 

Also, would not Frederico Grisone’s Ordini 





Mrs. Fleming, a sister of Lady Steuart Denham, 
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de Cavalcaro, 1555, be the first work on that 
subject? H1IRonDELLe. 
Walsall. 


Otp German Heratpry.—Where can I find 
descriptions or illustrations of the coats of arms 
(Wappen) of the German Electors and minor 
princes of the period 1550-1650, so as to identify 
works of art impressed with the same ? 

S. M. Dracn. 


Laws or Heratpry.—(1.) Can a person com- 
pile or design, and adopt or use, a coat of arms 
for himself, without asking permission from any 
person whatsoever, provided the proper annual 
tax is paid? (2.) If a person compiles a coat of 
arms for himself, could he obtain the sanction of 
the Heralds’ College to all those arms? If so, 
what would be the amount of fees to be paid! 
(3.) What fees would have to be paid to obtain a 
grant of arms? and to what person or place would 
an application have to be made to obtain such a 


grant? (4.) What constitutes the right to bear 
arms ? Pax in BE to. 


Havremprise Convent : Apam CLAYPooL, oF 
Wesrveerine, Lincotnsnire.—Ingq. 12 Edw. IIL, 
2nd Nos. 59 :— 

“ Thomas Wake de Lydel Pro. Priore & Conventu de 
Hautemprise, Est Deping & West Deping & Talyngton 
54 acr’ terr’ ; (Barkeston maner’, Grantham sect’ cur’ 
remanent eidem Willo.) Lincoln’.” 

Ought the Christian name to be Thomas or Wil- 
liam, and where is Hautemprise? In Catalogue 
of Lords, Knights, end andes that have Com- 
pounded for their Estates, printed for Thos. Dring 
in 1655, Claypool, Adam, of Westdeeping, Lin- 
colnshire, occurs, 06001. 00s. 00d. What relation 
was he to the Claypool who married Cromwell’s 
daughter, and where can I find any authentic in- 
formation concerning the family ? D. C. E. 

Bedford. 


Liver or Antimony.—It appears from the 
report of a recent legal investigation (see Daily 
Telegraph, July 21, p. 3, col. 5) that black anti- 
mony goes by the name of liver of antimony. I 
think I have also heard of liver of sulphur, but I 
do not know what kind of a preparation of 
sulphur it is. Will any one explain the meaning 
of “ liver” in this sense ? Anon. 


Ary Scuerrer’s “Repose 1x Ecrrr.”—This 
painting was at the Bethnal Green Museum. Is 
there any print or photograph of it ? J. F. 


Epcar ALLAN Por’s “ Ravey.”—In a news- 
paper cutting of about ten years since I see it stated 
that The Raven had been translated into Latin by 
“Lewis Gidley.” Can any of your American 
readers refer me to any publication containing 
this translation, or kindly send a copy? I should 





be glad to hear of any translations of The Raven 
other than the following, of which I have copies— 
“ Der Rabe, iibersetzt von C. T. Eben,” “ Le 
Corbeau, traduit par William Hughes,” and last, 
but by no means least, the most magnificent 
edition de luxe, illustrated by Manet, of Mal- 
larmé’s literal rendering into French of Le Corbeau. 
J. H. Incram. 
Howard House, Stoke Newington, N. 


ProvinciraL. Farrs.—I shall feel greatly 
obliged if any of your readers in the midland 
counties will kindly inform me which fairs are 
still held there by proclamation, and in which a 
procession forms part of the opening ceremony ; 
also, for any particulars respecting the origin and 


nature of such processions. J. R. D. 


A Srrver Mepat.—Can any of your readers 
oblige me with an account of the origin of a silver 
medal, struck to commemorate the defence of 
Gibraltar? I have one, which has descended to 
me from a relative who took part in the siege 
when serving in the 12th Regiment. I have heard 
it related, though I have not been able to trace with 
what truth, that a similar medal was presented to 
each surviving officer by the City of London. 
On one side is the following inscription :— 

*« By a zealous exertion of patience, perseverance, and 
intrepidity, after contending with an unparalleled suc- 
cession of dangers and difficulties in the defence of 
Gibraltar during a blockade and siege of almost four 
years, the garrison, under the auspices of George IIL., 
triumphed over the combined powers of France and 


Spain. 

And on the reverse is a representation of the 
rock and bay, with “ Battering ships destroyed, 
September 13, 1782.” CALPE. 


“ PINCHING BY THE LITTLE FINGER.”—In old 
songs and ballads this phrase is often used. What 
does it signify? It is called “a piece of amorous 
dalliance” in a note in Johnson’s and Steevens’s 
Shakspeare. R. H. WaAt.Ace. 


“© st sic omnta.”—Whence? I hardly think 
it can be an emendation of Juvenal’s comment on 
Cicero’s unfortunate hexameter, for there sic means 
so badly, and there is no optative interjection. 

J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


“ PouiteuvpnHura, Wit’s Common - WEALTH. 
Newly corrected and amended.” London, 1653 
and 1671.—This work is attributed by Allibone 
in his Dictionary of British and American A uthors 
(Philadelphia, 1859), and Lowndes in his Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual (Bohn’s edition, 1864), to John 
Bodenham ; but by Hazlitt in his Bibliography of 
Old English Literature (London, 1867) it is attri- 
buted to Nicholas Ling, and in the work itself the 
dedication to Bodenham is signed “ N. L.” Amid 
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this confusion of authorities can any one decide as | mysterious way. No doubt abortion is in some de- 


J. P. M. 


to who the author really was ? 


“Ixk-10RN TERMS.”—Bishop Cox, who was | for jt 


interested in the translation of the Bishops’ Bible, 
wrote to Archbishop Parker, May 3, 1566, respect- 
ing the progress of the work, as follows :— 

“T would wish that such usual words as we English 
people be acquainted with might still remain in their 
form and sound, so far forth as the Hebrew will well 
bear ; ink-horn terms to be avoided.” 

What is meant by “ink-horn terms”? 

W. WIsTERs. 

Waltham Abbey. 


PRECEDENCE OF ENGLISH AMBASSADORS AND 
Ministers.—Is it true that in all Courts the Eng- 
lish ambassador or minister always takes the pre- 
cedence of all other ambassadors or ministers? I 
fancy I have heard that, some years ago, precedence 
was given to Russia at Vienna, till Lord Palmer- 


ston made a serious remonstrance. K. H. B. 
Naples. 
Premature Interment. — The charming 


volume, Idylls and Epigrams, chiefly from the 
Greek An'hology, which was published by Mr. 
Richard Garnett in 1869, contains a poem “On 
One who Died in a Tomb” :— 
* Worn with old age and penury, nor thence 
Rescued by any man’s beneficence, 
Into this tomb with tottering steps I past, 
And hardly here found leave to rest at last. 
Usage for most doth after death provide 
Interment, 1 was buried ere I died.” 
Does this refer to any known personage ? 
Wittiam E. A, Axon. 


Avtuor Wantep.—Who was the author of the 
poem, and where is it to be found, called “ Legends 
of Glenorchy,” from which the following lines are 
inscribed under Landseer’s “Monarch of the 
Glen ” ?— 

“When first the Day-star’s clear, cool light, 

Chasing night's shadows grey, 
With silver touched each rocky height 
That girded wild Glen-Strae, 
Uprose the Monarch of the Glen 
Majestic from his lair, 
Surveyed the scene with piercing ken, 
And snuffed the fragrant air.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Replics. 


COW FOLK-LORE 
(5" S. v. 349.) 

The superstition is not confined to Cumberland. 
In Cheshire the premature calving of cows (locally 
called “ picking calf”) is supposed to be infectious ; 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
one cow is supposed to influence another in some 








| gree epidemic at times ; but atmospheric influence 


or the effect of certain food is sufficient to account 
The remedy is, as in Cumberland, to bury 
the first premature calf under its mother’s “ boose” 
or stall. I have had cowmen who seriously ad- 
vised its being done, and I daresay practised it 
unknown to me. Let us hope, however, that the 
horrible cruelty of burying a calf alive in Cumber- 
land exists only in a mistake of the newspaper 
editor or of the correspondent who sent the account, 
although no doubt equally cruel things were prac- 
tised in the good old times. At any rate, we do 
not bury the calves alive in Cheshire; in fact, 
under such circumstances the calf is usually born 
dead. If it is born alive, it hardly constitutes what 
is called “slipping calf.” 

A Cheshire labourer also told me of another 
remedy for the same complaint. When he was a 
boy, some forty years ago, he saw a dead calf 
nailed up against the wall at Henbury (a village 
near Macclesfield). On asking the reason, he was 
told that it was to prevent the cows “ picking calf.” 
I do not know whether the calf thus nailed up 
and allowed to decay away was one that had been 
calyed prematurely, but it probably was; or 
whether it may have been nailed up alive as a 
propitiatory sacrifice, which may or may not have 
been the case (if they bury calves alive in Cum- 
berland, they may, doubtless, have nailed them 
up alive in Cheshire) ; nor have I heard of any 
other instances of the practice. 

Whilst on the subject of cow folk-lore, I may 
mention one or two other Cheshire superstitions 
that have come to my knowledge. 

Never put your hand on a young calf’s back ; it 
will cause it to have diarrhoea, a disease which is 
common and very fatal amongst badly managed 
calves. A calf generally cringes when a hand is 
laid on its back, which has, no doubt, given rise to 
the idea that it hurts it in some way. 

When cows are dried off preparatory to calving, 
that is, not milked again, they should be milked 
for the last time ona Sunday. This will insure 
their calving in the daytime, and will save the 
cowman the trouble of sitting up at night. When 
we consider that in spring, when cows are calving, 
daytime is from 5 A.M. to 9 P.M., or sixteen hours, 
and night is from 9 p.m. to 5 A.m., or eight hours, 
the chances are two to one that cows will calve in 
the daytime under any circumstances, consequently 
the charm generally succeeds. I have known 
instances of its being practised. 

It is also believed that if the first cow that 
calves calves in the night, the majority will do the 
same ; but if the first calves during the day, most 
of the others will follow suit. 

Amongst my notes on cow folk-lore I find two 
extracts from old numbers of “N. & Q.” One is 
“Black Cows’ Milk,” in which Mr. Lioyrp, of 
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Crook, Durham, says: “I can affirm the truth of 
the watery quality of black cows’ milk ; while, on 
the other hand, the milk of the red cow is rich and 
good for butter. I cannot account for it, but the 
majority of dairymen and farmers will confirm this 
opinion.” The second extract relates to “Red 
Cows’ Milk,” where the question is asked why, in 
old medicine books, when milk was ordered, it was 
almost invariably required to be taken from a red 
cow. Ido not know whether these subjects were 
further ventilated, but it has struck me that the old 
saying, “ A good horse cannot be a bad colour,” might 
as well be extended to cows. Every one who has 
ever kept cows knows that there are good and bad 
of every colour and of every breed. There are 
some breeds, it is true, that generally give richer 
milk than others; but the quality les in the 
breed, not in the colour. Thus the fawn-coloured 
Alderney gives the richest of all milk. The Welsh 
cows are also good “butter cows,” and they are 
nearly all black. Mr. Lioyp dated from a 
county where the only cows believed in are short- 
horns, and a black cow would hardly be tolerated. 
In fact, fashion goes a great way; and perhaps 
the person who first recommended red cows’ milk 
in preference to any other lived in a county where 
red cows were the fashion. Still, there may be 
some superstition attaching to red cows. “ The 
Brown Cow” is the sign of a public-house at 
Knutsford ; and I have heard it said that “ the 
red cow gives good milk,” as if to explain the 
sign. Rosert Houuanp. 


CarLYLe AS A Poet (5 §. vi. 67.)—We find 
ourselves in danger of seeing the worthy sage of 
Chelsea (to whom most of us are under obligations 
for much more valuable gifts) credited with the 
authorship of nursery rhymes. J. R. C. S. in- 
quires whether the two he quotes are Carlyle’s 
own. Most certainly they are not. He was 
born in the last century, it is true—at Eccle- 
fechan, in Dumfriesshire, in 1795; but he would 
have needed to come into the world at least a score 
of years earlier to have written “Symon Brodie 
had a cow,” for it appeared in Herd’s collection of 
Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs, Heroic 
Ballads, &c., in 1776, on p. 230 of the second 
volume. It had not been given in the single 
volume of 1769. Here it is :— 

“Symon Brodie had a Cow : 

he Cow was lost, and he cou’d na find her; 
When he had done what man cou'd do, 
The Cow came home, and the tail behind her. 
Honest auld Symon Brodie, 
Stupid, auld, doited body ; 
I'll awa’ to the North Countrie, 
And see my ain dear Symon Brodie. 
Symon Brodie had a wife, 
And wow but she was braw and bonnie ; 
She took the dish-clout aff the bink, 
And prin’d it to her cockernonie. 
Honest auld Symon Brodie,” &c. 





Herd explains “cockernony ” as “ the gathering of 
a woman’s hair when it is wrapt or snooded up 
with a band or snood.” But only maidens wore 
the snood, in general, not being allowed to wear 
the “ mutch,” or cap, until after marriage. As to 
the other song, “ There was a piper had a cow,” I 
cannot furnish such decisive documentary evidence 
of early date. But, in various forms, that nursery 
rhyme has been long floating over our heads. 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps included it in his collec- 
tion, 1853, illustrated by my early friend, Wm. 
sell Scott, and gave it thus :— 
“ There was a piper, he'd [qy. had] a Cow, 
And he'd no hay to give her. 
He took his pipes and played a tune, 
Consider, old Cow, consider. 
The Cow consider’d very well, 
For she gave the piper a penny, 
That he might play the tune again 
Of corn rigs are bonnie !” 
3ut “N. & Q.” itself furnished three other ver- 
sions in its Second Series, through correspondents 
R. W. Hacxwoop, F. C. H., and M. (2"¢§. i. 
375, 500; ii. 39). M. gave two additional lines, 
following the fourth :— 
‘This isn’t the time for grass to grow, 
Consider, good Cow, consider.” 
Sometimes it meets us as “ There was an old man,” 
or “Jacky Whaley had a cow,” or “ Willy Wily 
had a cow.” The local differences prove the wide 
dispersion of the rhyme, and indicate that it is by 
no means recent. That Thomas Carlyle both can 
write, and has written, excellent verse is well 
known to his numerous admirers of old date. Let 
it suffice to mention the fine fragments in his 
translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre, 
the beautiful passages of translated poetry in his 
review of Goethe’s Helena, and the wonderful 
little bits from the Niebelungen Lied. My only 
regret is that he wasted so many years in the 
attempt to deify the unwieldy Prussian “ Friedrich,” 
instead of giving us such a Life of Goethe as he 
alone, of this generation, could have produced. 
J. W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


The late Rev. Thomas Alexander was a very 
dear friend of mine, and he, knowing the great 
reverence I had for Carlyle, asked him to give me 
his autograph, and he also obtained one for him- 
self. The lines he gave me were written in blue 
pencil :— 

** «Simon Brodie had a Cow ; 
He lost his Cow, and he couldna find her ; 
When he had done what man could do,— 


The Cow carn home, and her tail behind her.’ 
T. CARLYLE. 


Metchet Court (for Chelsea), 10 Feby., 1870. 
To Mrs. Haig, Chelsea, with many good wishes.” 
The lines presented to Mr. Alexander were :— 
on a piece of blue paper pasted on top— 
“ Rey. T. Alexander, with many regards.” 
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On the white paper— 

“There was a Piper had a Cow, 
And he had nocht to give her ; 
He took his pipes and play'd a spring, 
And bade the Cow consider ; 
The Cow consider’d wi’ hersel’ 
That mirth wad ne’e~ fill her: 
*‘Gie me a pickle ait-strae, 
And sell your wind for siller.” ’ 

T. CARLYLE. 

Chelsea, 3 Feby., 1870.” 

Both verses appear to have been written on the 
back sheets of notes. 

I designed two frames, and had them made of 
ebony, with a wreath of silver bay-leaves round 
them, one of which I presented to Mr. Alexander, 
and bought it back again at his sale with the 
writing in it. Both pieces are old Scottish 
nursery rhymes, that of the piper being one that 
Carlyle said had been sung to him when an infant 
by his mother; but both Mr. Alexander and 
myself considered it was slightly varied from the 
old song—“ mirth” should be “music,” and 
“clean” should follow “pickle.” Jane Hata. 


No reader of The French Revolution can require 
to be told that in some of the highest qualities of 
the poet Thomas Carlyle has few equals; but 
J.R.S.C., if he does not already know them, 
should read six pages of verse, under the heading 
“ Fractions,” in vol. i. of the Miscellaneous Essays 
collected and republished in 1857. Moru. 


Curious Errors causep spy Homonymy (5% 
S. iv. 483; v. 155, 211.)—Without doubt, Latin 
words of the first declension which pass into 
French commonly take a final e. That there are 
some exceptions is proved by eau from aqua, and 
eur from hora. That hora might become both eur 
and eure seems reasonable enough, when it is taken 
into account that the pronunciation is about the 
same. Roquefort gives eur, ewre, which he trans- 
lates hewre (hora) ; and renders “ bel eur, le point 
du jour ; en meisme eure, d instant, sur-le-champ, 
4 la méme heure” ;* quoting— 

“En poi d’ewr neis reverserent 
Et en la mer en afondrerent.” 
toman du Brut. 
He also gives, “Eur: félicité, bonheur d’hora. 
* Le hault logié bien vestu est nommé eur, pour ce 
tient-il trompete d'argent ; et l'autre a celle de 
bois est mal ewr.—La Dance aux Aveugles.” 

Roquefort has also “Heur: bonheur, félicité, 

Whora,” quoting Marot, Epigramme sur Anne :— 


“ L’'heur ou malheur de » otre connoissance 


Car, si c'est heur, je say certainement 

Q’un bien est mal quand il n'est point durable : 
Si c’est mal-heur, ce m’est contentement 

De l'endurer pour chose si louable.” 





Boyer (1753) gives “heur (bonne fortune), luck, 

happiness, good fortune.” 

ostrenen, Dict. Frangois-Celtique(Breton), 1732, 
has, “Fr. heur, bonheur, Bas Bret. éur, éur-vad ”; 
and also “Fr. augure, divination par le vol, le 
chant, et le manger des oiseaux ; Bas Bret. divi- 
nadur; Fr. bon augure, Bas. Bret. sin vad.” 

In a Dictionarivm Qvatvor Lingvarum (Teut., 
Gall., Lat., Hisp.), Lovan., 1556,I find, “G. gheluck, 
French vng heur, Lat. felicitas, Span. lealtad, 
fidelidad” ; while Le Grand Dictionnaire (Frang.- 
Lat.), Genev., 1625, has not only heur, fortuna, 
bon heur, felicitas, mal heur, miseria, infelicitas, 
infortunium, but also augure, augurium. 

Roquefort gives also “ heuré, heureux, fortuné, 
heurée, hereuse; de hora, heure. On prit cette 
dénomination, parce que les astrologues faisoient 
dépendre tous les évyénemens de la vie, de ’heure 
de la naissance ; de Ja les termes de mal heure, 
bonne heure, pour mauvaise ou bonne fortune ; 
en Bas Bret. heur, hewre (hora), hewreus, heureux. 

** Denisot se vante heur 
D’avoir oublyé sa terre, 
Quelques fvis, et demeuré 
Trois ans en votre Angleterre.’ 
Ronsard, YJJ* Strophe de Ode aux 
Trois Seurs.” 
He renders “Eurée: heureuse, exempte d’in- 
quiétudes”; and “ Eureus, eureur, euros, eurous: 
fortuné, qui a du bonheur, sans peine, sans em- 
barras ; d’hora. 
“* Par tous moyens trouverez des eureus, 
Et d’autre part autant de mal-ewreus.’ 
La Dance aux Aveugles.” 
Again, under “ Maleuré, malheuré,” he says, “ lisez 
mal euré, mal heuré: infortuné, malheureux, né 
& une mauvaise heure; de mala hora natus; en 
Bas Bret. maleurus. 
“ * Sibile de Perse premiere 
Des sibiles elle est nommée, 
Qui contre les Juifs fut si fierce, 
Prophetizant leur destinée, 
Et leur orde vie malheurée,’ Kc. 
Le Miroir des Dames. 
Maleureté, maleur, maleurance, maleure, maleurté, 
malheureté, malheurté: infortune, malheur, mala 
hora; en Bas Bret. maleur. Nez & la maleur: 
Né sous une malheureuse étoile, né A une mauvaise 
heure. 
“* Je suis trestout esmerveillé, 
Des peines et de la durté 
Dont l’omme si est travaillé, 
Qu’est assailly de povreté ; 
Porte de biens, ma/eureté, 
Faim, soif, desespoir, desconfort, 
Battu, flagellé, tormenté, 
Et puis au dernier mis & mort.’ 
Dialogue du Mondain.” 

Raynouard (Lex. Rom.), under “ Hora,” after 
referring to O. Fr. de bonne hewre and de bone 
heure, gives “ Anc. Esp. ‘Mio Cid don Rodrigo el 
que en buen ora nasco’ (Poema del Cid, v. 1806) ; 





® The Bas Bret. has heur for heure (hora). 


Anc. It. ‘En buon’ ora fusti nato’ (Jacopone da 
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Todi, lib. iii. od. 24)”; and “‘Tl buono nom disse : 
in buon’ ora sia’ (Boccaccio, Decam. vii. 2).” 

The derivation of malheur, bonheur, from hora, 
may perhaps be confirmed by Arab. sd’at (nsw), 
an hour; sa’d, being auspicious (the day), felicity ; 
sa’adat, happiness, prosperity. Three of the words 
for “lucky hour” in Hindustani are compounded 
of words for “hour” and “ good,” as nek-sd’at, 
su-sd’at, su-ghari. 








































I do not underrate any of the philologists cited ; 
quite the reverse; but one may be a very dis- 
tinguished linguist and not first-rate in etymology. 
One reason is that half the battle consists in finding 
out the earliest orthography of words ; and there 
are very few who have both the time and the in- 
clination for this. I have myself consulted some 
sixty or seventy authors who have written on 
etymology, and, if I were asked to recommend 
some of them, I could not recommend more than 
six or seven. R. S. CuHarnock. 

Junior Garrick Club. 

MALAproprana (5" 8, v. 486; vi. '77.)—I must 
say I think that Japez speaks with a little too 
much confidence with regard to what my South- 
ampton coachman would have answered if I had 
asked him the meaning of “a presbyterian pass- 
age.” He would, I fully expect, have answered, 
“a passage under ground”; and I have an im- 
pression that he did make use of the word “under- 
ground” when I repeated my question. But I 
am quite sure, in spite of Janez’s firm conviction 
to the contrary, that he would never have told me 
that it was “a communication for the use of the 
presbytery of the abbey.” Fancy a cabman know- 
ing the meaning of the word “ presbytery ” ! 

seing at the Atheneum Club, Janez would 
have done well to pay a visit to its splendid 
library before he so hastily penned his note. He 
might have looked into some work on architecture, 
and just seen whether there was such a term in 
use as “presbyterian passage,” and if there was, 
whether it had the meaning of a passage “for the 
use of the presbytery.” Ido not say that such a 
term does not exist, but I have paid a good deal of 
attention to church architecture, and I have never 
heard nor seen the term used, nor can I find it in 
any of my books, And, secondly, Janez would 
have done well to look at some map of, and some 
guide to, Southampton and its neighbourhood, 
which he evidently never has visited. He would 
then not only have learned that the passage about 
the use of which he has “ no doubt ” does not and 


it hardly could have existed, Netley Abbey is a 
good three miles from the spot pointed out to me 
by my coachman, and cannot be reached without 
crossing the mouth of the river Itchen, which is 
something like a quarter of a mile wide, and, accord- 
ing to a map which I have before me, appears to be 
































never did exist, but he would also have seen why | 


thirteen to fifteen feet deep in the middle at low 
water. Any subterranean passage from Netley 
Abbey therefore would have had to pass under the 
bed of this river, and I doubt whether such a work 
would even have been thought of in the days 
when the abbey was built. At all events, it would 
have cost a great many thousand pounds, probably 
much more than the abbey itself, if it had been 
made of such a size as to be useful to the “ presby- 
tery of the abbey.” I never dreamed that any- 
body would imagine that the passage ever existed 
excepting in the brain of my poor coachman. 
There is, indeed, so my guide-book tells me, a sub- 
terranean passage in connexion with the kitchen 
not the presbytery) of the abbey, and this rans 
upwards to the fish-ponds and downwards to the 
beach. The length of it is not given, but it is 
probably not more than a few hundred yards long, 
and its object was not “ for the use of the presby- 
tery,” but “ probably to secure a secret means of re- 
ceiving supplies, or effecting escape, either by sea 
or land, in case of danger or siege ; whilst, should 
their underground way be discovered by an enemy, 
the monks had only to raise the hatch of the fish- 
|}pond to flood the passage and drown all in- 
| truders.” * 

This is a very long note in answer to a very 
short one : the reason is that it is very much easier 
to make assertions than to disprove them. 

FP, Caance. 





Sydenham Hill. 


Macuise’s Parntinc oF THE MERTING OF 
Biitcner axp We t.inoTon (5" §. vi. 48, 98.)— 
I have always looked upon Maclise’s “ Meeting of 
Bliicher and Wellington” as a ghastly caricature. 
So far as the English forces were engaged, the 
brunt of the fighting was over before they reached 
La Belle Alliance, while the flank attack of the 
Prussians was made in rear of it. To quote the 
rather high-flown language of Siborne :— 

“The Anglo-allied line continued its magnificent 
advance, which was in truth a march of triumph, not of 
attack, since all fled before ita approach” ; while “the 
line of fire of Bulow’s batteries was in rear of La Belle 
Alliance.” 

There is nothing, then, to account for the swathes 
of corpses through which the artist has chosen to 
represent Bliicher and Wellington as riding to 
their meeting. And surely the expression of the 
Duke’s countenance, that of a whipped school-boy, 
is discordantly out of character with the occasion. 
He had just won the crowning victory of the age ; 
as soldier and statesman he must have felt, per- 
haps more than any other man, the full importance 
of his victory. Afteran arduous and anxious day, 
the two chiefs met at the very moment when they 
could congratulate each other on the complete 





* The Sir Bevis Guide to Southampton and Netley, 
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success of their concerted operations—the utter 
annihilation of their most formidable foe. “Thank 
God I met him!” was Wellington’s exclamation 
later in the night ; and how he did look after vic- 
tory may be read in the eloquent words of an eye- 
witness, Sir W. Napier, who fought under him at 
Salamanca, H. D. C. 
Dursley. 


If your correspondents are correct, not only the 
painter but the authorities were to blame for 
allowing an event of such great historical interest 
to be put on the walls in a theatrical manner. 
This is the more reprehensible, because the many 
persons living at the time, witha knowledge of the 
facts connected with the incident, could have 
checked and corrected the romantic vagaries of 
the artist ; and in one instance a timely admonition 
prevented a further blunder. While the work was 
in progress, the Prince Consort went to look at it, 
and then saw that Marshal Blticher had a cocked 
hat on. His Royal Highness knew this to be an 
error, as he had the cap which the Prussian com- 
mander wore on that memorable occasion among 
the relics at Windsor, told Maclise so, and kindly 
promised to send it for him to copy, which was 
done ; so we have, at least, one little fact among 
the many fictions in the picture. This leads to a 
question as to correctness in the companion pic- 
ture of the death of Nelson. Did women form 
part of the crew of the Victory ? 

Georce ELLIs. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Troorine THe Corour (5"§. vi. 39.)—It has 
always been the custom to have some military 
display on the sovereign’s birthday, at any rate 
since the accession of George I. The particular 
parade at which the colour is trooped is common 
in many large garrison towns, not only. on the 
Queen’s birthday, but on other days as well. The 
tradition in the brigade of Guards attributes the 
invention of this parade to William, Duke of 
Cumberland, Colonel of the Coldstream, and after- 
wards of the lst Foot, Guards, who was scandalized 
at the unsteadiness of officers scarcely recovered 
from their midnight potations when they appeared 
at parade, at the then usual hour of six in the 
morning. The royal duke, it is said, devised the 
manceuvre, which requires each officer and non- 
commissioned officer to march slowly and solitarily 
on a straight line direct to his post. The least 
unsteadiness would be certain of being detected. 
Though the necessity for this test happily no 
longer exists, the parade continues to be carried 
out in the form it was first established. 

SEBASTIAN, 


th 


“Rivk” (5 §, vi. 65.)—The derivation pro- 
pounded by Mr. Leninayn of rink, from Erse 
rinceadgh, will not stand the test of criticism. 





The mere similarity of sound in philological in- 
quiries goes for little or nothing without a history 
or link of connexion. If it were not so, we might 
derive many of our words from Hebrew, Chinese, 
or Ojibbeway. Rink in English or Scoto-English 
never signified dancing, or had any connexion 
with it. The word is found in one form or other 
in all the Teutonic languages from the earliest 
period. Ringan originally meant “to strive, to 
contend” (see Graff, ii. 528); then ring, gerine, 
was applied to the arena of contention, whether 
fighting or racing. Douglas, in his translation of 
the Eneid, says :— 
“ Be this they wan nere to the renkis end, 
Irkit sum dele before the mark wele kend 
Thence it became applied to the course in the 
games of curling and of quoits :— 
“ Their rocks they hurled up the rint, 
Ilk to bring in his hand ; 
An’ hill an’ valley, dale an’ doon, 
Rang wi’ the ardent band.” 
Davidson's Seasons. 

The word rink in its recent application comes to 
us from America. Mr. LenrHan asks how it got 
there. The explanation is very simple. It was 
carried, with the game of curling, by the Scottish 
emigrants especially to Canada, and would natur- 
ally be applied to the course for skating as well as 
curling. When the artificial ice was introduced, 
it is not easy to see what word would so readily 
describe the skating floor as the one already in use. 

Can Mr. Lentman find a single instance in 
which rink has ever been used by English- 
speaking people in the sense of dancing ? 


J. A. Picton. 


” 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I humbly suggest that the word rink was intro- 
duced into Canada along with the game of curling 
by the Scotch, as the word is, and I fancy always 
has been, used in Scotland in speaking of the 
“board ” or sheet of ice upon which the game is 
played. It is very probable that at one time it 
may have been used to denote a similar board for 
dancing upon, and may have been derived from 
the Celtic word rinceadgh, a dance, as Mr. 
LENIHAN suggests. 

The readers of “N. & Q.” may recollect the 
story of the Scotch lassie, dancing a country 
dance, handing her orange, which she had been 
sucking in the intervals of the dance, to her 
neighbour, and saying, “ Jeannie, wooman, tak’ a 
sook while I gang doon the rink.” 

This story quite carries out Mr. Leniman’s 
theory of its dancing derivation. 

Watter F, Lyoy. 


“ Porms on Arrarrs oF State” (5 §, v. 442, 
520.)\—A Lover or InpExeEs writes to you, at 
the latter reference :— 

“‘ There is no book that I know of more in want of an 
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index than these State Poems, and any of your readers, 
blessed with leisure and a literary taste, would be doing 
good service to all students of our history by preparing 
(1) an index of the titles of the poems; and (2) an index 
of ‘first lines.’ The process is very simple. The titles 
should be written out, as briefly as is consistent with 
clearness, on slips of paper, adding to each title the 
volume and page, but without any regard to alphabetical 
arrrangement. When completed the slips are cut up, 
and, after being sorted ulphabetically, pasted in that 
order on other slips. Old newspapers answer this pur- 
pose admirably. They are then ready for the printer.” 

Now, as myself an indifferent index-maker, I 
know, from the experience of indexing three his- 
tories of India, who is always least satisfied with 
the index-compiler when the work is done, and 
that is the author of the book, if not his own 
indexer. But I long ago discovered the cause of 
imperfections in my own work. It was the “ cut- 
ting into slips” and “laying down” processes. 
The fact is, you cannot be sure of preserving the 
cuttings or slips, if very numerous ; they are almost 
certain to get mixed or lost, or to elude you some- 
how. My remedy is this. I now take cheap note- 
paper, and write one entry only on each leaf. 
Having compiled my index thus from A to Z, I 
arrange my slips and manipulate them as I would 
a pack of cards, although shuffling only for the 
purpose of getting the arrangement of the letters 
right. Thus I save myself all the labour and 
trouble of pasting or laying down the slips in 
analytical order. I do not mind a little extra 
expenditure of paper by only entering one item on 
every slip, for I am compensated for the appear- 
ance of bulk by finding that I have secured order 
and arrangement free from the consequences of a 
finical arrangement of the slips and a dirty and 
tiresome labour of pasting down. 


E. H. 


pth S. 


MALcoum. 


“ Burt” anp “ Mirr” vi. 68.)—Buft is 
a mere variation of buff, to stammer, which is duly 
entered in the Herefordshire Glossary. In the 
east of England we have bufile and boffle, with the 
same meaning. Hence the familiar buffer, a 
stammerer, or, secondarily, a bungler. Lydgate 
has buffard, with the sense of foolish fellow. All 
these terms are in Halliwell. Cf. O. Fr. bufer, to 
puff, and our own puff. Chaucer uses buf to 
denote the sound of eructation. The verb to buff 
also means to strike with a rebound, whence a 
buffet and the railway buffer. Miff, a tiff, is 
common in many counties. It is entered in Halli- 
well as known to various dialects, but is omitted 
in the Herefordshire Glossary. 

Watrer W. SKEArT. 

2, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 

Bufting is rightly buffeting =struggling : to 
buffet with the wave of sound, as one buffets with 
the waves of ocean. It is very expressive of 
stammering. To miff is not unfrequently heard 
in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire ; it implies being 





disconcerted on some trifling matter, to go away 
in a huff. Crowpowy. 


The correct title of the work referred to by Mr. 
Porton is A Glossary of the Provincial Words 
used in Herefordshire and some of the adjoining 
Counties, to which my father and myself contri- 
buted many additions, but which is still susceptible 
of improvement. Miff does not occur in it, but is 
I think occasionally used in the county as equiva- 
lent to the more ordinary tiff. Bufting I am well 
acquainted with, but only in the form buffing. 

W. Wess. 


“ Acug” (5 §, v. 513.)—There is no want of 
earlier occurrences of this word than that in 1718. 
Minshew, Guide into Tongues, Lond., 1617, s.v 
has— 


? 
“An ague, or feaver, i Gal. aigt,i. Lat. cutus, est 
enim morbus acutus, ut inquit Galenus; the word ague 
commeth from the French word aig, that is in Latine 
acutus, both which signifie sharpe, for it is a sharpe dis- 
ease, so long as the fit taketh.” 

Johnson refers to Shakspeare ; Jer. Taylor, vol. iv. 
p. 86, Eden’s ed., has, “Then you poor men who 
could be made to tremble with an ague.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Richardson’s Dictionary quotes several English 
authors who flourished long before 1718 that use 
this word. Among them are Robert of Brunne, 
Sir Thomas More, Shakspeare, and Dryden, also 
the Bible of 1539. Most of the early accounts of 
Oliver Cromwell’s death tell us that he died of “an 
ague.” See quotation from the Mercurius Politi- 
cus in Cromwelliana, p. 176. Kk. P. D. &. 


Ihave quoted in my Dictionary from Richard 
Coer de Lion, 3045 :— 
* For Richard lay so sore seke, 
On knees prayden the Crystene host — 
Through hys grace and hys vertue 
He turnyd out of his agu.” 
And Raynouard, from an old Provengal poet :— 
** Se non febre aguda 
Vos destrenha ‘I costats.” 
H. WeEpewoop. 


If Mr. Wurre will refer to Littré’s French dic- 
tionary, s.v. “ aigu,” he will find a quotation from 
Montaigne, where aigue is given as the epithet of 
maladie. G. Massoy. 

Harrow. 


Littré quotes sixteenth century :— “TI fut 
atteint de la peste, non pas si violente ni sI 
aigue que les autres, ains foible et lente” (Amyot, 
Péricl., 72); seventeenth century: “ Avec des 
peines si aigués dans le corps” (Bossuet, Lett. 
Abb., 51). Hewyri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


From a letter kindly written to me by Mr. 
Soxty, I find my question was carelessly put, and I 
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have no doubt it has caused unnecessary trouble to 
some of your correspondents. I was aware of the 
much earlier use of the word in English, ¢.g., 
“burnynge agew” (Bible, 1539, Leuit. xxvi.) ; 
“aguish writings” (Ben Jonson’s Discoveries) ; 
and Shakspeare, besides using it in the name of 
one of his principal characters, Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, has applied it in not less than a dozen in- 
stances. Doubtless there have been earlier uses 
of it. In French the word aigué has several appli- 
cations, the most general being as in Lat. acutus. 
At the time I wrote I had before me Dictionnaire 
de Richelet, edit. Amst., 1732, 2 vols., 4to., in 
which he says, “Le mal est aigu, la fiévre est 
aigué,” and I sought earlier instances in French 
(than in Joli) of the word as applied to the disease 
ague under its different conditions. Mr. Sotty 
shows that, although writers agree the young prin- 
cess died within twenty-four hours from her first 
attack of illness, it is doubtful what was the true 
cause of her death. Grorce White. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


“LEGITIMATE SOVEREIGNTY WITH BASTARD 
ILLEGALITY” (5 §. v. 469.)—Is it not more 
probable that the historian applied the expression 
“bastard illegality” to James, Earl of Murray, 
the illegitimate son of James V. and Lady 
Douglas, and half-brother of Mary Queen of Scots, 
the “legitimate sovereignty” referred to in the 
passage, than to either Queen Elizabeth or Robert 
ITI. of Scotland ? D. C. Bovrcer. 


Two Tiny Votumes (5" §. vi. 7.)—The first of 


these two volumes—Rich’s New Testament in 
shorthand—is a curiosity of some rarity. I have 
a copy of “y® twentieth Impression,” without a 
date, but later than that described by your corre 
spondent, since the names of the subscribers are 
forty-five in number, the book ending at p. 576. 
The shorthand title displayed by the “angel” is 
(so far as I can make out the writing on the worn 
page) as follows :— 

“The book of the New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, according to the Art of Short- 
writing invented and by (?) Ieremiah Rich.” 

The imprint is different from that already given :— 

“London Printed for W™ Marshall at y°® Bible in 
newgate street, & Jn° Marshall at y* Bible in grace- 
church streete nere Cornehill.” 

There was a corresponding tiny volume which 
is less scarce than the foregoing, with the same 
portrait, entitled :— 

“The Whole Book of Psalms in Meter. According to 
the Art of Short-writing written by Jeremiah Rich, 
Author and Teacher of the said Art. London Printed 
for the Author and are to be sould at his house, the 
Golden Ball in Swithins Lane neare London Stone. 
Tho: Cross sculpsit” (no date). 

I have put a pencil-date of 1659 in this copy, 
which has a list of seven of the author’s “ honoured 





friends,” and a list of twenty-four “of those In- 
genious persons of my Schollars that were y° first 
incouragers of this incomparable peice.” I notice 
in an edition of Rich’s method, itself called Pen’s 
Dexterity (ciret 1650-5), printed for the above- 
named John Marshall, that it is said that the 
stationer sold “Mr. Rich’s New Testament and 
Singing Psalms, of great advantage to Learners.” 
In 1654 the inventor was dwelling at “S. Olaves 
in Southwarke in Mill-Lane.” Correct dates to 
Rich’s shorthand publications are desiderata. 
J. E. Barvey. 


Stretford, Manchester. 


Dante (5 §. vi. 6.)—Bishop Jewel, in the 
Defence of the Apology for the Church of England, 
chap. xvi. division 1, tells us that “ Dantes, an 
Italian poet, by express words calleth Rome the 
whore of Babylon”; and Robert Burton, in the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, sixth edition, p. 245, 
quotes Dante as an authority for the place of 
eternal torture being situate in the centre of the 
earth. EpwarpD PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Rampine” (5% §, vi. 6.)—I often heard this 
word used in Wiltshire fifteen years ago and more. 
A common expression, even in the middle class of 
society, when one met with a misfortune or was 
crossed in his plans, was, “It will drive me 
ramping,” and sometimes “mad” was added. 
From this use of “ ramping,” I always considered 
it synonymous with raving, and in some way a 
corruption of that word ; but Mr. PEnce.iy’s 
suggested connexion with “romping” is more pro- 
bably correct. 5. 

Fernbank, Leatherhead. 


“ Ramping” is, I suppose, the participle of the 
verb to ramp, i.e. to leap. The reference in the 
expression noticed by your correspondent may be 
to the throbbing head. T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Sueripan’s Becum Sreecn (5" §. v. 513 )—In 
reply to NigrAviEnsis, I quote from Moore's Lift 
of Sheridan (3rd edit., 1825, vol. i. p. 451) the 
following sentence :— 

“Of this remarkable speech there exists no report ; 
for it would be absurd to dignify with that appellation 
the meagre and lifeless sketch, the 

‘ Tenuem sine viribus umbram 
In fuciem nee,’ 
which is given in the Annual Register and Parliamen- 
tary Debates. ts fame, therefore, remains like an empty 
shrine—a cenotaph still crowned and honoured, though 
the inmate is wanting. Mr. Sheridan was frequently re- 
quested to furnish a report himself, and, from his habit 
of preparing and writing out his speeches, there is little 
doubt that he could have accomplished such a task with- 
out much difficulty. But, whether from indolence or 
design, he contented himself with leaving to imagination, 
which in most cases he knew transcends reality, the task 
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of justifying his eulogists, and perpetuating the tradition 
of their praise.” 
D. C. 


It is authentic that Debrett, the eminent pub- 
lisher of Piccadilly, did offer Sheridan a thousand 
guineas for a copy of his celebrated Begum speech ; 
but it is certain it never has been published in its 
entirety, either “from his own manuscript” or 
otherwise. Indeed, it would seem impossible that 
it ever could be published in its entirety, unless 
his words had been taken down verbatim at the 
time they were spoken (which does not appear). 
Will any one tell me who “ Octogenarian” was, the 
writer of Sheridan and his Times, published in 
1859 ? MEDWE! 


30ULGER. 


“Oy” (5% §, v. 513.)\—This is more commonly 
spelt oe, and sometimes o and oye, but, like all 
such words, the spelling of it must be variable and 
arbitrary. It means a grandchild, or perhaps more 
strictly a grandson, for I cannot call to mind 
having heard it applied to a female. 

Jamieson derives it from the Gaelic ogha, sig- 
nifying grandson, and akin to the Irish ua. He 
adds that in the Mearns it is used for a nephew. 
This I am unable to corroborate. 

I am nearly sure that Scott uses oe, and I think 
Burns also, but at the moment I am not prepared 
with reference. W. T. M. 


In Halliwell we find oye, a grandchild; in 
Jamieson’s Scotch Dic., oyesse, a niece, Lat. neptis. 


A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 
Grandchild, but usually for grandson. It is 
probably a contraction of “ boy.” Scor. 


“dg 
Nel | 


(nth G 


)UNDREL ” vi. 46.)—If philologis 
in search of the origin of obscure English wor 
would, as a preliminary to any dogmatic assertions 
founded upon modern languages, look into the 
oldest language spoken in Europe, the Celtic or 
Keltic, in its various branches, they might 

themselves the exercise of much fruitless ingenuity. 
The word scoundrel is a case in point. Ri hard- 
son in his Dictionary says that “ the instances of 
the use of the word are so modern that it seems 
difficult to convert it into an Anglo-Saxon origin. 
The etymology of Skinner from the Italian 
Scondamolo, a hider, seems plausible.” Johnson 
defines the word, “a mean rascal, a low, petty 
villain,” and adds that the word is rather ludicrous. 
If Skinner, Johnson, Richardson, and their suc- 
cessors, had looked into the Gaelic branch of the 
Celtic, they would have found sgon (pronounced 
scown), bad, vile, worthless, and droil or droll, an 
idle fellow ; also sgounair, a rascal, and dreallaire, 
a lazy vagabond who will not do his work. The 
Italian word scondruelo, like many other words 
derived from what is called Low Latin, is of Keltic 


] 


save | 


extraction. Low Latin is for the most part com- 
posed of Keltic words with Latin terminations, 
CHARLES Mackay, 
Craig Varran, Oban, Argyleshire. 
Henry Betw’s Steamsnie Comer (5 §, y, 
406.)—The writer of the paragraph in the Belfast 
paper does not seem to be aware that there were 
two steamboats named Comet. I have seen both. 
Henry Bell’s Comet was of thirty tons burden, 
and of three-horse power. It had no mast. It 
was only a year or two on the Clyde, from Glas- 
gow, and was afterwards, for a few years, a kind 
of ferry-boat between Greenock and Helensburgh. 
It had only one engine, and it was wrecked about 
1820. The second Comet did not belong to Bell 
that ever I heard. He was, in fact, too poor a man 
to own such. This second Comet was much larger, 
and sailed further down the firth, and was run 
down, on a beautiful moonlight night, at Gourock, 
by the Ayr steamer, while the passengers were 
amusing themselves on deck at a dance. About 
seventy persons were drowned. This happened in 





1823. 1 cannot say whether she had more than 
one engine, but I rather think not. She had, 


rt 
rt 


however, a copper boiler, a good part of which was 
made of engraved calico-printing plates. The 
engine of the first Comet was long kept in a 
museum of curiosities exhibited in Argyle Street, 


Glasgow, between Miller Street and Virginia 
Street, but was wrecked there a good many years 
ago from a fire which destroyed the building. A 
previous fire in 1813, which lasted nearly three days, 


lost, I saw in m 
BuLLock. 


and at which fourteen lives wer y 
eighth year. JOHN 
Kintore Place, Aberdeen. 


The Ann (not Anne), fifty-nine tons, was ori- 
ginally built at Dumbarton, in 1828, by James 
Lang ; was registered at Port Glasgow on Jan. : 

1829, and “a vessel never bef 
registered” ; John Chapman, of Dumbarton, was 





. 7 1 
15 described as 


the sole owner. She was not sunk on Feb. 24 last, 
but on that day of the last year; has since been 
recovered, and is still afloat. 
Everarp Home CoLEeMAN. 
_ — 


An Otp Evetisn Cortoyxy (5 §. vy. 361.)— 
With the exes ption of Baker, Hedges, and Mil 
‘which might perhaps be found in any moderatel; 
sized town), I doubt whether any of the names 
given by Scoro-Americus will now be found in 
Maidstone. Sherrill is of Devonshire, and Fithian 
of Cornish, origin. Talmadge is the 
Tollemache, an East Anglian family of German 
origin. Osborne is found in Hasted’s Hist. of 
Kent (1799) as a county name, but the name is 
doubtless derived from Ouseburn, co. York. The 
word heather-bit explains itself ; fortiner may be 
connected with the A. N. forteyn, to happen, 
Pytal is doubtless the 





same as 





| perhaps from L. forte. 











a 
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same as the east of England word pightle, signify- 
ing a small enclosed piece of ground. 
R. S. Caarnock. 
Junior Garrick Club. 


2 YE. AYE CRY DEATH OR YE’RE BY DvurnaM” 
(5% 8. vi. 64.)—The simplest explanation of this 
saying seme o me to be this. In the days of 
Border warfare travellers of extra nervous tempera- 
ment going from England to Scotland, dreading 
the terrible running of the gauntlet between the 
two kingdoms, doubtless bothered their friends by 
their evil prognostications at an unnecessarily early 
period of the journey, and thereby received the 
pt we rebuke, “Ye aye cry death or ye’re 

Durham,” Durham being at that time a day’s 
journey at least from the Border. 
Watrter F, Lyovy. 


OrriciraL Ac¢ — or GREAT FIRES 5% 8. 
vi. 49.)—There is published the report of the Pax 
liamentary Committee appointed to inquire into 
the supposed plot of the Papists in . using the 


great fire of London, which was published (I be- 
lic in 1667, and contains the evidence, &c., 
pte on that occasion. LERONI. 


} 


I lately bought a paper that professes to be a 
fac-simile of “The London Gazette, pub ished |} 
Authority,” containing an account of = a 
fire of London, 1666. The narrative is very 
graphic, and well describes the spreading of the 
fire from one part of the city to another. I sup- 
pose it is a genuine reprint. H. Bower. 





We have a memorable instance of an “ official 
account ” thirty-three years earlier than the date 
given by Mr. Watrorp, as the London Gazette, 
published by authority, contains in 1666 an official 
account of the great fire of London. 

James H. FENNEL. 


LIAMENT (5 §. vi. 28.)—William Whitaker, 





at Gilling Castle. I think she had children by 
W. Fairfax. K. H. B. 

Naples. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 5” S. iv. 48, 95.] 

Wituiam Le Rvs, or Basstrnepurn (5™ §, v. 
427; vi. 16.)—E. gives a reference to Hone’s 
Every-Day Book, vol. i. p. 382; if he refers to 
same vol., pp. 90-2, he will find some Russian in- 
formation. M. M. M. 


Mr. Hartiey’s Invention (5" §. vi. 29) for 


| the prevention of fires from increasing is not, I 


| believe, now in use; it has been superseded by 


many others. 





The pillar erected in commemora- 
tion of it is, I think, still standing on Putney 
Common. Mr. Preston will find much concern- 
ing this and similar inventions in two articles I 
have recently prepared for the Insurance Cyclope- 
dia (vol. iii.), titles, “ Fireproof Buildings” and 
‘Fire Protection.” CorneLivs WALForD. 
Belsize Park Gardens. 


Tur +e BLIC Recorps oF ScoTLanp (5 §. iv. 
183 ; vi. 34.)—I have always understood it to be, 
1 received it as, a fact, that these records were, 
as =. Kicocr surmise s, carried off to West- 
inster by Edward I. of England ; and further, 
that Charles I. ordered their restoration, but the 
ship that bore them up the coast towards Leith 
foundered off St. Abb’s Head. This I believe to 
be the commonly received story, but I am not 
prepared with reference in support of it, though 
this notice may bring forward those who are. 
we Se ae 
Shinfield Grove. 
Prof. Montagu Burrows, of Oxford, must be 
held responsible for the language quoted, which 


| was uttered at a meeting of the Oxford Architec- 


| Goldwin Smith in the chair. 
r | Burrows’s paper was the recent work, 7'he Greatest 
Mr. Warraker, Memper or THe Lone Par-| on alt th paper was the recent work, 7 treate 
rf at 


Recorder of Shaftesbury, was member of the Short | © 


Parliament for that borough, and also of the Long | 


Parliament, till his death in October, 1646. He 
seems to have been buried in Trinity Chure h, 
Shaftesbury, where there is, or was, an inscription 
to his mem: ry on a pane of glass as follows :— 


“Good. men. need .not. marble. Wee dare trust to 


glass the memory of W illiam Whitaker, Esq., who died | 


the 3rd of October, 1646.” 


Probably the date of his death will distinguish 
him from the a for —_ ampton. 
W. Biyewaqm. 


ConsTANCE, ELDEST SISTER OF Last LorpD DE 
MAavLey 5% §. vi. 28), married, if I remember 
rightly, William Fairfax, of Walton, Yorkshire. 





Precise information is to be found in the pedigree | 


tural and Historical Society, June 1, 1864, Prof. 
The subject of Prof. 


Plantagenets (by Mr. Seeley). I now 
give the exact words of Prof. Burrows :— 

‘The history of English opinion with regard to Ed- 
wi I. has been correctly shown by this author to have 
remained all but uniform in his favour till the last cen- 
tury. He has triumphantly shown—what indeed was 
well known to scholars—that the English alone had 
writers contemporary with Edward, many of them of 
great merit, while the Scotch had not emerged from a 
state of barbarism.” 

Scorus. 
Hesiop: Hower (5™ §, v. 487; 57.)—The 
line from Hesiod is Opp. v. 768 :— 
e “ e 
€Bdopn LEepov pap. 
The line from Homer, translated by Mr. Fisher,— 
éBdopuary & yrara katyAvOev iepov ypap, 
is noticed by Clemens Alex., Strom., lib. v., Opp. 
tom. ii. p. 713, Oxon. 1715, as from Homer. 
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Another from Homer (Od. «. 262),— 

éBdopuov nuap env, kat Ty TeTeAerTO dravTa, 
is so read by Clemens Al. w. s., and Eusebius, 
Prep. Evang., lib. xiii. cap. 12, for rerpatov nap, 
ile in the common text. 

Two similar lines from Linus, as cited by 
Eusebius, u. s., may be read in Jer. Taylor’s Duct. 
Dub., bk. ii. ch. 2, vol. ix. p. 454, Eden’s ed., 
where see note. 

Such notices of the seventh day have been 
alleged in controversy on the Sabbath, as Abp. 
Bramhall observes as to some instances of such 
use, by those who did “ mistake the day of the 
week for the day of the month” to which they 
allude. See Works, vol. v. p. 12, A. C. Libr., 
Oxf., 1845, with note by the editor, A. W. 
Haddan. Ep. MARSHALL. 


In the newly published Life of Macaulay, 
vol. ii. p. 328, a passage is quoted from a letter of 
his :-— 

“ There is nothing in Homer, or Hesiod either, about 
the observation of every seventh day. Hesiod, to be 
sure, says that the seventh day of every month is sacred, 
because on the seventh day Latona brought Apollo into 
the world. A pretty reason for Christians!" 

CARTHUSIAN. 


Stane or THE Stock Excuance: Bears AND 
Butts (5" §. v. 300, 334, 357, 411, 521.)—As to 
the derivation of the word “ bear,” writers of a 
century ago, like Mortimer, in Every Man his own 
Broker, 1791, say :— 

“The Bear, with meagre, haggard looks, and a vora- 
cious fierceness in his countenance, is continually on the 
watch, seizes on all who enter the Alley, and by his 
terrific weapons of groundless fears and false rumours 
frightens all around him out of that property he wants to 
buy ; and is as much a monster in nature, us his brother 
brute in the woods.” 

It seems, however, that the derivation of the 
word, as a piece of Stock Exchange slang, given by 
Grose, Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
1788, is correct. He says: “‘ One who sells what 
he has not got, like the huntsman in the fable who 
sold the Bear-skin before the Bear was killed.” 
In corroboration of this, in the Anatomy of Ex- 
change Alley, 8vo. 1719, those who buy Exchange 
Alley bargains are styled “ buyers of Bear-skins.” 

Epwarp Soity. 


Rev. W. Braxton (5 §. v. 107, 216, 521; 
vi. 57.)—In the various suggestions that have been 
made as to the parentage of this worthy, nothing 
has yet been said about a family of Blaxstone who 
were settled at Horncastle temp. Eliz., and regis- 
tered their pedigree in 1592. They professed to 
be a younger branch of Blaxstone, of Blaxstone 
Hall, co. York; and in Cary’s County Atlas a 
place called Blakestone will be found on the 
extreme southern border of that county, close to 
Finningley in Notts. As the Hutchinsons and 





other distinguished emigrants were from Lincoln- 
shire and Notts, the William Blaxton inquired 
after may be of this family. If so, perhaps 
Colonel Chester knows something about him. 

Ct. 


I am interested in procuring information as to 
the Blakiston pedigrees. The Norton Registers 
contain many entries regarding the family of 
Blakiston, of Blakiston, in the parish of Norton 
(co. Durham). Residing on the spot, I should be 
glad if I could be of service in making extracts 
from the registers here, commencing in 1574, or 
from the inscriptions on the mural tablets in 
“ Blakiston Porch” in the church. I solicit in- 
formation as to the later branches not found in 
Surtees’s Hist. of Durham. I quote from a local 
newspaper of July 1, 1876, the following relating 
to the Blakistons of the county of Durham :— 

“ Marriage.—Little Shelford, Cambridge, 29th ult. 
William Donkin, Esq., Oxford, to Florence Blakiston, 
eldest daughter of John Dunn, Esq., Kirby Lodge, and 

rand-daughter of the late Rev. James Dunn, B.D., 
Rector of Preston, Suffolk, and great-grand-daughter of 
the late Robert Blakiston, Esq., of The Green, Bishop- 
wearmouth, Durham.” 

S. F. Lonestarre, F.R.HLS. 

Norton, Stockton-on-Tees, 


Bistiograpuy or Uropras (4 §,. xi. 519; 
xii. passim ; 5" §. i. 78, 237; ii. 252; vi. 38.)— 
Besides the works coming within the approved 
limits of this heading, and which have not already 
been mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” I find the following 
in my library :— 

1, Histoire des Etats du Soleil. 
rec, author of the famous Voyage 
Paris, 1874. 

2. Das alte Buch und die Reise ins Blaue hinein. 
Ludwig Tieck. Breslau, 1838. 

3. The Vision of Hades; or, the Region inhabited by 
the Departed Spirits of the Blessed. To which is now 
added the Vision of Notis. London, 1825. P 

4. The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym of Nantucket 
(by Edgar A. Poe). New York, 1838. : ; 

5. Micromegas, Histoire Philosophique. By Voltaire. 
Paris, 1819. e 

6. Vathek, conte arabe. Paris, 1787 (reprint, 1876). 

7. Le Brahme Voyageur, suivi d'André le Voyageur. 
5° édition. Bruxelles, 1843. 

On a future occasion I expect to be able to add 
largely to this list, as my bibliographical collection 
includes many similar works ; in the meanwhile, [ 
fancy several of your readers are equally in a 
position to add to the length and value of your 
index of such books, J. 


Par Cyrano de Berge- 
dans la Lune. 


By 


ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF Grippon’s “ DECLINE 
anp Fauti” (5 §. v. 513; vi. 55.)—Lowndes 
quotes an Italian translation, but made from the 
French, by Le Clerc de Sept-Chénes, in 3 vols. 
8vo., Lausanne, 1779; but this must be only a 
portion of the original, probably of the first vol., of 
which there were three editions, two in 1776 and 
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one in 1782. There is an Italian translation of 
Dr. W. Smith’s Abridgment of the Decline and 
Fall, in 1 vol. 4to., published at Florence a few 
years ago, and stated to be the first Italian transla- 
tion. J. Macray. 


“Skip” (5% §. iv. 129, 335, 371; v. 117, 337; 
vi. 97.\—Has the Welsh word for a shoe been con- 
sidered in connexion with the derivation of this 
word? It is esgid; and the plural is corruptly 
pronounced ’skid-ian. R. & —. 


Lecat Dares (5" §. v. 308, 435.)—I am obliged 
to Mr. WarRREN for his answer, though it does not 
give me the information I am in want of. I wish 
to know whether, at the period alluded to, it was 
really the custom for lawyers to date legal instru- 
ments under the Old or the New Style. Iam as 
well aware as Mr. Warren of the two styles, and 
do not suppose on finding a date as Feb. 15, 1717, 
on an old document that he would do otherwise 
than suggest that it should be written Feb. 15, 
1717-18, to point to the fact that it would be in 
reality the year 1718, and not 1717; but from the 
documents I quoted I have very good authority 
for believing them to be really of the year they 
are dated, viz. Feb. 28, 1684, and Feb. 15, 1717, 
according to our present computation, and my 
query was more for the purpose of eliciting what 
was the general custom amongst lawyers at that 
period, which Mr. Warren’s note hardly helps 
to answer. D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


GenerRAL Gerunto (5 §. vy. 387) without 
doubt refers to Gerontius, the famous Roman 
general (born A.D. 409), who, being deserted by his 
troops in Spain, committed suicide, having first 
killed his wife and an Alan soldier who remained 
faithful to him to the last. Conf. Zosim., vi. 1, 6; 
Oros., v. 22 ; Prosper d’Aquitaine, Chron. ; Bede, 
Hist. Eccl., i. 11; Sozom., Hist. Eccl., ix. 12, 13 ; 
and Nouv. Biog. Univ., Paris, 1857. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


“Gone To JertcHo” (2 §. ii. 330, 395; 5% 
8. v. 415, 474; vi. 37.)—There is a farm in 
Saddleworth, Yorkshire, called Jericho, and “over 
against it” is Shiloh, and in the same neighbour- 
hood are Sharon and Paradise. eS &. A, 

Pendleton. 


“ TerriFieD” (5 §, vi. 6, 56.)—This word is 
much used in Berkshire, at least on the Oxford- 
shire borders, in the sense of tease or worry. An 
old woodman once told me, when he warned off 
some poaching vagabonds who were hanging about 
the outskirts of a wood, that they threatened to 
“terrify him all day” ; meaning that they would 
keep him in a continual state of irritation. There 
is a species of flea which at some seasons swarms 





in the ears of rabbits to an extraordinary extent. 
Wishing to know if these vermin were “given to 
bite mankind,” I put the question one day to an 
under-keeper. “Yes, sir, they does,” was his 
reply ; “they terrifies we dreadful, and they 
stings like a nettle.” 
W. J. Bernnarp Sairu. 
Temple. 


“Terter” (5 §. v. 289, 433.)—I have heard 
this word used by people from various counties 
since my childhood, usually more especially for a 
small blister on the tongue or inner part of the 
lip, and I never doubted until I saw S1ema’s com- 
munication but that its claims to recognition as an 
English substantive were universally admitted. 
That Mr. FLower’s nurse was not singular in her 
notion of blisters on the tongue being a punish- 
ment for verbal offences appears (e.g.) from the 
well-known passage in Romeo and Juliet, Act iii. 
sc, 2 :— 

** Nurse. These griefs, these woes, these sorrows make 

me old. 
Shame come to Romeo ! 

Jul. Blister'd be thy tongue 

For such a wish ! he was not born to shame,” &c. 
MippLe TEMPLAR. 


Tetter is usually an eruption from the true skin. 
In my child-days I used to hear irkle applied to a 
sore on the outer skin, occasioned by abrasion. It 
used to be said, “ Oh! it’s nothing but an irkle.” 
Of course, irkle is the diminutive of irk, in the 
sense of something that teases or irritates, and is 
thus of the same sense as fetter. J ABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


Wuirtyey (5 §. v. 288, 434.)—This name is 
derived from the two Anglo-Saxon words hwit, 
white, and ey, water, and so literally means “ white 
water.” Other examples in Herefordshire are— 
Whit-bourn, the white brook, Whit-church, from 
cyrc, the white church, and Wit-ton, the white 
town, which occurs in six other places in England. 

HIRONDELLE. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, with Exercises. 
By A. Sidgwick, M.A., Aesistant Master at Rugby, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Srpewrck is bold enough to confess a fact of which 

all others in his position are perfectly well aware, viz., 

that the main obstacle to success in that particular 
branch of instruction to which he here addresses him- 
self has been the dulness of the system hitherto pursued. 

Dr. Farrar may be said to have been the first to have 

imparted an interest, almost a charm, to the study of 

Greck grammar; in the Head Master of Marlborough’s 

footsteps Mr. Sidgwick now follows. His efforte deserve, 

and will doubtless meet with, an approval similar to 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5 8. VI. Ava. 5,76, 





that which attended the appearance of A Brief Gree! 
Syntax. The Notes on Constructions furnish a good 
refresher to the student, who is supposed to have a 
fair knowledge of Accidence and Syntax; and these are 
followed by those on Idiom, which promise to be 
specially valuable, because framed in a style that is 
generally pleasing. Mr. Sidgwick strongly urges the 
student in Greek composition to use the Greek-English 
Lexicon quite as much as the English-Greek vocabulary, 


and concludes with the following sound advice :—*“ The | 


one unfailing way to learn composition—to which all 
notes, and lists, and books are but secondary—is careful, 
constant study of the great Greek writers In this 
way progress will be made, almost unconsciously, with 
surprising rapidity.” 
Macbeth, Earl Siward,and Dundee. By Prof. G. 8te- 
yhens, F.S.A. (London, Williams & Norgate ; Copen 

Eagen, Lynge.) 

HIs is a contribution to history from the Rune-Finds of 

Scandinavia. The find is that of the name of Kari, on a 
Runic stone (in Denmark) of the supposed date of 10: 
Kari is there said to have fallen at Dundee, and I rof. 
Stephens states that Kari so fell, under Siward ; and that 
Dundee was the place where Macbeda (Macbeth 
tained defeat, and met death. 


sven s from the German Poets of the Eig 
Nineteenth Centuries. By Alice Lu (King & Co 
Tue translator has, with very few exceptions, carefully 
kept to the metres in which the originals were written, 
whilst her principal object has been to render her 
translations as faithfully as circumstances would admit. 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine, amongst others, 
contribution. Thus will those unacquainted with German 


sus- 


d 


hteenth a 


be able, in a measure at least, to enjoy some of the pro- | 


ductions of these great writers. 

Gray's Elegy rendered into Latin Elegiacs (Parker) is 
an attempt to show that the mythology and poetry of 
Rome contain, and may have supplied, many of the 
images to be found in the Elegy. Collins’s Ode to 
Evening is added, rendered into Latin alcaics. 

Tue Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, for August, con- 
tains matter to suit the varied tastes of its readers. 


Tue Grey pE Rutuyn Peerace.—A committee of 
privileges bas heard the petition of Lady Bertha Lel- 
garde Clifton, one of the sisters of the last Marquess of 
Hastings, praying Her Majesty to terminate in her favour 
the abeyance now existing in the ancient barony of Grey 
de Ruthyn. The peerage was originally created in 1324 
in the person of Roger de Grey, and evidence was ad- 
duced to show the descent of the petitioner from him 
The fourth lord was created Earl of Kent in 1465, and 
the seventeenth was created Earl of Sussex in 1717. 
These titles, being limited to heirs male, have both 
become extinct, while the old barony, which passes 
through females, is now in abeyance between the peti- 
tioner, her sis Lady Romney, Lady Adelaide Kirwan, 
and Lady Churston), and her nephew, the Earl of Lou- 
doun. Their lordships resolved to report to Her Majesty 
that the petitioner bad proved her descent from Roger 
de Grey, who was ennobled in 132 


ers 





Potices to Correspondents, 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

P. O. (Enfield.)—The 
named Simon Aleyn. He 


versatile Vicar of Bray was 
lived in the reigns of Henry 


| to say which is the most incredible. 
| are said to represent Edward (the Black Prince) and his 


laid under | 


: | VIII, Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. He kept his 


| vicarage by changing his religion according to that of 
the State for the time being. He stuck, however, by his 
principle, which was to live and die Vicar of Bray. The 
modern ballad, “ In good King Charles's go Iden days,” 
makes the Vicar live in the reigns of Charles IL., James 
Il., William III., Anne, and George I. The Vicar is 
sometimes called ’ Pendleton, but Aleyn is the historical 
vicar. He held the office, it is said, from 1540 to 1588. 


W. 8.—The seat of the bishopric is supposed to have 
| been fixed at Sodor in the ninth century, but the site of 
this place is not now known. There isa village of that 
name in the island of Iona, one of the Hebrides. See 
“3.&¢.."° 6. i. 129; v. 314. Much interesting 
information with regard ”. the Isle of Man generally 
will be found in our 1S 8 8. ii. 512; vi. 69, 143, 224; vii. 
92, 123, 184, 249, 332, 352 4 9, 484 ; viii. 33; xii. 100. 
Q. U.—The edition of Mass illon which appeared very 
early in the last century is nearly worthless. More 
than half the sermons belong to various other preachers, 
many of whom publicly claimed what was their own. 
Of course Massillon had nothing to do with the publica- 
tion. Our reply to your second query is, that the sermons 
entitled “ Le Petit Caréme” were not preached before 
Louis XIV., but before the boy-King Louis XV. and his 
| court. 
W. T. H.—Roland and Oliver were two of Charle- 
magne’s peers, of whose several exploits it is impossible 
The other pay 





wife Joan. 
NAPOLEON = dzroA\X\twy (ante, p- 95.)—M. H. R. did 
not mean that each English word was the equivalent of 
the Greek word at its side, but that the column of 
English words was a translation of the column of Greek. 
“WALLING vr,” the idlest of stories. “ Free Bench,” 
see Gen. Index, 2nd Series. “ Pope Joan,” see the Gen. 
Index to Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Series of “ N. & Q 
AMARYLLIs. —Voltai we says (Sitcle de Louis X1V-), in 
reference to Voiture, “ C'est le premier qui fat en France 
ce qu’on appelle un be Sa rit.’ 
Cuarire D. Erwin (1) 
pal ers at the period of Mr. Mill's death ; 
{r. Darwin's works. 


should refer to the news- 
and (2) consult 


. HARLOWE —For the origin of the term * 
see “N. & Q.,” 5™ 8S. iii. 24, 60, 70, 511. 
ect arose in reference to The Greville Memoirs. 
Hyratt.—The scallop-shells were for drinking 
purposes. 


LL.D. 


* Derby 
The 


-Juris Utriusque, civil and ecclesiastical. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





A Rear Sumw™ er Deticacy.—Rose's Lime Juice CorDIAL, 
mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or 
potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 
exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pur- 
chasers should be careful to order Rose's Lime Juice Cordial, 
all others being imitations —Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain 





Road, Finsbury.—[A DVERTISEMENT. ] 








